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A combination of acid-bath and 
sand-blast would certainly never 
be regarded as a good life-ex- 
tender for bridge members—yet 
that's exactly what the beams and 
girders get when a_ locomotive 
passes underneath. 

The flue gases always contain 
carbon compounds and moisture, 
and sulfur compounds are gener- 
ally present. These unite to form 
dilute acids, that are extremely 
aggressive. Ash and cinders, ex- 
pelled at very high velocity, have 
a sand-blasting action that tends 
to remove surface scale, and leave 
the bare metal exposed to fresh 
attack. 

A new bridge built by the 
American Bridge Company for the 
Union Railroad at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was exposed to a double-dose 
of corrosion, as it not only carried 
railroad traffic, but also over- 
Passed it. The engineers used a 
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Combat a double-dose of | 


Corrosion here 


time-tried method of shielding the 
bridge against damage, by install- 
ing blast plates, above and below, 
of Byers Wrought Iron. 

The wide-spread use of wrought 
iron for this service goes back to 
the days when the entire structure 
was built of this material. Engi- 
neers, remembering that such 
bridges were highly resistive to 
corrosion from blast gases, started 
to shield the exposed parts of 
modern bridges with wrought iron. 
In some recorded cases, wrought 
iron has stood up under attack for 
50 years or more. 

There is a double reason why 
wrought iron serves so well in this 


application. The tiny fibers of glass- 
like silicate slag threaded through 
the body of high-purity iron act 
like baffles, to halt and disperse 
attack, and so discourage pitting. 
Furthermore, these fibers help to 
anchor the initial protective film, 
resisting the sand-blasting action, 
and shielding the underlying metal. 

You will find some information 
on blast plate installations in our 
bulletin, ‘‘Wrought Iron for Bridge 
Construction.’’ Ask for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE LOCOMOTIVE 
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Side view shows how, with sides re- i’ 
moved, the Fairbanks-Morse opposed-pis- 3 
ton diesel engine is easily accessible in the 1 
1000-hp. switcher. Cc 
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Ample Space Provided for 
Routine Inspections, Adjustments 


Nothing pleases a maintenance man 
more than to have in his charge equip- 
ment that (1) needs minimum servicing, 
and (2) is easily accessible whenever 
routine inspections or adjustments must 
be made. Fairbanks-Morse diesel-electric 
switching locomotives more than “fill the 
bill” on both counts—as any maintenance 
man who has worked with them will 
readily testify. 


Whether the maintenance man wants to 
inspect the powerful Fairbanks-Morse 
opposed-piston diesel engine or any of the 
auxiliary equipment, he finds ample space 
in which to work. In the switching and 
road type locomotives large steel doors 
are provided through which all ordinary 
inspections and adjustments can be made. 
When the occasion calls for further work, 
both the doors and door columns can be 
removed on both sides of the power plant 
compartment. Automatically controlled 
radiator shutters are provided at the sides 
and top for correct temperature regula- 
tion, and there are louvres to keep the 
engine supplied with air and to ventilate 
the compartment. 


The diesel engine itself (operating on a 
principle of two pistons in each cylinder 


driven apart by central combustion) is 
equipped with many removable covers so 
that virtually the entire engine can be ex- 
posed, and inspected and serviced through 
these openings. 


Moreover, there is extra roominess in 
the front end of the locomotive—a fea- 
ture that facilitates servicing all auxiliary 
equipment located here. There is a panel 
of electrical connections located at the 
rear of the engine compartment, and this 
is easily reached through a door leading 
from the engine’s cab. The entire roof 
over the engine and generator of the 
power plant compartment is divided into 
sections which are easily removable, per- 
mitting easy access to the top. 


Fairbanks-Morse engineers were also 
generous with space when they designed 
the engineer’s cab of this switching loco- 
motive. There is extra roominess here, an 
important consideration for the men who 
operate the locomotive. Seats and arm 
rests are cushioned, controls and instru- 
ments are of the latest type and conven- 
iently placed to facilitate operation. The 
cab is equipped throughout with large, 
safety-glass windows for clear, unob- 
structed vision. Moreover, these windows 





“Top view of Fairbanks-Morse 1000-hp. 
switcher shows roominess on each side of 
opposed-piston diesel engine. 


will not steam or frost in cold weather 
because it has an efficient forced air 
ventilating system which warms the cab 
interior and keeps a continual turnover of 
fresh air circulating through it. 


Top to bottom, front to rear, Fairbanks- 
Morse locomotives are an outstanding 
contribution to modern-day railroading. 
They are equipped with the famous Fair- 
banks-Morse opposed piston diesel en- 
gine. This engine has no cylinder heads, 
no valves, no valve-activating mechanisms. 
With a minimum of moving parts to wear 
or require adjusting, maintenance work 
is thus kept at a minimum. Their grow- 
ing reputation for dependable operation, 
low maintenance, and high availability 
is substantiated by the steadily increasing 
number of railroads that are putting them 
into service today. Fairbanks-Morse: 4 
name worth remembering. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE RAILROAD DIVISION, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., FAIRBANKS-MORSE BLDG., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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“UNION” Coded Track Circuit Control 

utilizes the track rails for transmittal of signal 
controls. Thus, costs of installing line wires are 
lowered or entirely eliminated. And, with a high degree 

of immunity established against stormy weather, normal 
maintenance and repair work necessary to assure con- 
tinuity of signal service are substantially reduced. 


Since Coded Track Circuits can be much longer than 
steady-energy ones, under comparable conditions, there 
are fewer cut sections to install and maintain—often, 
none at all. Still more economies accrue from reduced 
track battery requirements, because the longer Coded 
Track Cireuit usually can be energized with the same 
amount of battery as needed for the shorter steady-energy 
track circuit. 


Add these and other advan- 
tages and you will have more 
than ample reasons for con- 
sidering ‘‘Union”’ Coded Track 
Circuit Control when you plan 
your next signaling. 


Bulletin 157 tells more... 
Write for tt. 


“UNION” 


CODED TRACK 
CIRCUIT 
CONTROL 
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Despite pressure on the steel industry to revise its 
allocations to make available to the car builders and rail- 
roads sufficient material to allow the production of 
10,000 new freight cars monthly, grave doubts persist 
that enough freight cars will be built by the end of the 
year to make a real dent in the present severe car 
shortage. 

It has previously been estimated in these columns 
that the minimum requirements of the railroads call for 
the delivery of 120,000 new freight cars during 1947. 
This would not be enough to provide anything for a 
margin of safety but would just enable the railroads to 
scrape by without serious shortages. 


How Many Delivered Cars? 


The first quarter of the year has passed and during 
that time only 8,200 cars have been delivered. The Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, in a report issued on 
April 3, disclosed that the increased tonnages of steel 
promised by that industry to build up the output of 
freight cars to the 10,000-a-month quota “would be 
made available to the greatest extent possible for June 
rollings,” and that the program would not be placed in 
full effect until July rollings. It is further revealed that 
this level will be continued only through August (based 
on two months’ “lead time” between production of the 
steel and the completion of the cars) because the build- 
ers’ shipping schedules indicate a decline after October 
from the 10,000-car level. 

How does all this translate in terms of new car deliv- 
eries in 1947? Allowing two months’ “lead time” at 
the beginning of the program, as the steel industry has 
at its end, and assuming that the steel industry will bet- 
ter its promise by meeting its full quota under the ex- 
panded program in June, then the monthly output of 
_ 10,000 cars will be reached in August and will continue 

through September and October. The monthly average 
output during the first quarter was, in round numbers, 
2,700 cars and the best we may assume for the months 
of April to July, inclusive, is progress from the present 
low output toward the goal of 7,000 cars a month first 
proposed by the steel industry, before it reluctantly as- 
sented to the higher objective of 10,000. In other words, 
an average of 5,000 cars a month might be attained from 
April through July. Then, how about November and 
December? If the steel industry, in planning future 
allocations, terminates its expanded-quota program for 
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the railroads with August what prospect is there that it 
can be reinstated? Will output for the last two months 
revert to the 7,000-car level or go back to 3,000 cars a 
month ? 

An optimistic estimate would go something like this: 
Add to the 8,100 cars produced during the first quarter 
20,000 cars for the four months of April to July, inclu- 
sive, 30,000 cars for August to October, inclusive, and 
14,000 for the last two months of the year, and the sum 
is 72,000. A less optimistic, but probably more realis- 
tic, estimate would allow an average of 4,000 cars a 
month for April-July and November-December, reduc- 
ing the total by 10,000 cars. The resulting 62,000 cars 
would amount to little more than one-half the minimum 
requirements for new cars to permit the railways barely 
to render the full transportation service desperately 
needed by the industrial and commercial business of the 
country. 

In the meantime, according to monthly reports of the 
American Railway Car Institute, the backlog of cars on 
order continues to rise (from 75,578 on February 1 to 
94,947 on April 1) and orders are being placed at the 
rate of 12,000 cars a month. 


Where the Responsibility Rests Now 


The railroads have been criticized frequently for per- 
mitting the present deficiency in freight-car supply to 
accumulate. It is held against them that they did not 
take advantage of the prewar offer of government loans 
on “favorable” terms for the purchase of freight cars. 
During the summer of 1941 Jesse Jones, then head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was talking in 
terms of a billion-dollar freight-car pool. But what kept 
the railroads from securing car deliveries during 1942, 
1943 and 1944 was not the need of financial assistance 
from the government. It was material shortages caused 
by the tremendous expansion of the war production 
program and the lack of support from the government 
for providing the materials needed by the railroads. | 

Now it is no longer the government which is respon- 
sible for the inability of the railroads to acquire new 
freight cars. It is the unwillingness, or inability, of the 
steel industry to reduce the amount of steel allocated to 
its other customers. This raises a question for the seri- 
ous consideration of these other customers. Some of 
them, no doubt many, are suffering loss of production 
for the lack of an adequate car supply. They might, 




















within a few months, be farther ahead in production if 
they were to relinquish a part of their present steel 
quotas in favor of the immediate stepping up of the 
freight-car building program of the railroads. It is a 
Pyrrhic victory for a manufacturer to win a large allo- 
cation of steel at the expense of a maximum program 
of freight-car building, only to have the shortage of 
freight cars hold down his production and deliveries to 
a point below what they would have been with a more 
modest quota of steel. 


Double Crosstie Life 


The railroads, the lumber and wood-preserving in- 
dustries, and crosstie producers are being asked by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, through 
its Committee on Products and Research, to cooperate 
in a joint endeavor which, in economic importance, 
could rival the development many years ago of success- 
ful methods of preserving crossties against decay. This 
endeavor is to be a united attack, using all the specialized 
talents and experience of each industry, on the mechan- 
ical wear or destruction of ties as the result of plate 
cutting, spike killing, splitting and other causes, which 
is costing the railways hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually and resulting in a huge and unnecessary waste 
of the country’s timber resources. 

This proposal was brought to the attention of the 
wood-preserving industry, many tie producers and many 
railway men at the annual meeting of the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association in Portland, Ore., on 
April 22, in a paper on the Need for Reducing the 
Mechanical Wear of Crossties, prepared jointly by a 
representative of the Nettleton Timber Company and 
two representatives of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. In that paper, which is abstracted 
briefly elsewhere in this issue as a part of a report on 
the A. W. P. A. convention, the authors picture the 
problem vividly with shocking records of premature tie 
renewals because of mechanical failure, and throw down 
the challenge of “double the life” in this statement’: 
“When it is remembered that the average life of ties 
was about trebled by preservative treatment, it is 
reasonable to expect that an adequate research program 
can, provide processes that will at least double the 
current service life of treated ties.” 

Addressing the producers and treaters, the authors 
said frankly: “Forest products engineers, in our opinion, 
are confronted with the problem of either improving the 
mechanical properties of wooden crossties or watching 
substitute materials make the most serious bid for the 
crosstie market yet put forth.” And turning their atten- 
tion to the railroad men, they might well have reminded 
them that, as those who stand to benefit most by in- 
creased tie life, they cannot side-step responsibility in 
sharing in the effort for improvement. 

The proposal of the N. L. M. A. is now under con- 
sideration by the railroads’ representatives. There ap- 
pears to be a good reason why they should respond 
with enthusiasm to the invitation, and proceed to lick 
this problem, as, with the aid of the rail manufacturers 
only a few years ago, they similarly overcame the equally 
costly and exasperating problem of removing the primary 
cause of transverse fissures in rails. 
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A C.T.C. Control Machine 
Can Be Located Anywhere 


When planning a centralized traffic control installa- 
tion on a certain railroad recently, the chief operating 
officer asked where the control machine would have to 
be located, and the signal engineer replied to the effect 
that, in so far as circuits are concerned, the control 
machine could be located anywhere. Therefore, he in- 
dicated, the location should be determined by the op- 
erating officers on the basis of local operating conditions 
and personnel considerations. That sort of answer rep- 
resents a change which is worthy of explanation and 
consideration. 

Basically, the power switches and signals at sidings 
in GC. T. C. territory are the same as separate remotely- 
controlled interlockings, and the fundamental reason 
why it is practicable to control all these widely scattered 
interlockings from one machine is the development of 
the code system, by means of which both the outgoing 
controls from the machine and the incoming indications 
can be handled over one two-wire line circuit. The 
code apparatus could be built to handle any number of 
power-switch and signal layouts at sidings or junctions, 
but the maximum is determined by the numbers of 
control and indication codes to be transmitted, and 
these, in turn, are determined by the number of trains 
and the location of the office. If the limit is exceeded. 
some trains may be delayed waiting for codes to be 
transmitted over the line circuit. As a general rule, 
35 field layouts have been considered as about the prac- 
tical limit to be controlled by one line-coding system 
operated on two wires. In consideration of these vari- 
ous factors, some C. T. C. control machines in past 
years were located at the approximate center of ex- 
tended territories so that a separate line-code system 
could be used in each direction. This arrangement was 
satisfactory as applied in short territories, but as these 
installations were extended over the major portion, or 
all, of an entire engine district, there was an increasing 
demand for the control machines to be located, not at 
outlying offices, but, rather, in the division operating 
headquarters. This objective was made possible by 
the development of electronic equipment known as 
coded-carrier apparatus, which can be used to transmit 
the C. T. C. control and indication codes any distance 
desired. Thus, the control machine need not be at the 
center or at one end of each short section, but rather 
can control an entire engine district or even two or 
more such districts, and can be located in division 
headquarters. 

For example, by the application of coded carrier, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco has consolidated the con- 
trols for 175 miles of C. T. C. in the division head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo. On the Western Pacific, 
the control machine for 116 miles of C. T. C. between 
Portola, Cal., and Oroville, as originally installed, was 
located at a mid-point in the territory, at Keddie, Cal., 
where adequate living facilities for employees wére lack- 
ing. As a result, experienced men would not stay on 
the job, but exercised their seniority to work elsewhere. 
By applying the coded-carrier equipment, the machine 
was transferred to division headquarters at Sacramento, 
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} Cal., which is 66 miles west of the west end of the 


C. Fie 

In 1937 the Burlington installed C. T. C. on a com- 
plete engine district of 112 miles between Akron, Colo., 
and Denver, with the control machine at Brush, Colo., 
an intermediate station in this territory. In 1946 C. T. C. 
was extended eastward 143 miles from Akron to Mc- 
Cook, Neb., the machine for the Akron-Denver ter- 
ritory being moved to McCook, and the new machine 
for the Akron-McCook section being installed at Mc- 
Cook. Thus, by means of code-carrier apparatus, the 
entire 255 miles between Denver and McCook is con- 
trolled from the division headquarters at McCook. Also, 
C. T. C. is in service eastward from McCook to Hast- 
ings, Neb., 131 miles, which, by means of coded-carrier. 
is controlled from a machine in the McCook office. 
Thus the C. T. C. on the 386 miles between Hastings 
and Denver is controlled from the division headquarters 
at McCook. C. T. C. has grown to be a facility for 
application to entire operating districts, with control 
at division headquarters. 


Designs for Clearance 


In wartime there must be transported over the rail- 
roads oversize and overweight shipments which, in 
peacetime commercial practice, do not exist, or are not 
moved at all, because of the expense entailed. Big, 
awkward launchers for temporary military bridges, 
captured enemy coastal guns, and launching cars for 
V-2 rockets are examples of the loads which actually 
moved on our domestic railroads in World War II. 
Heavy boats went coast to coast by rail in emergency 
situations. Heavy machinery, partially assembled, 
traveled long rail distances to the Canol project. Broad- 
gage locomotives for Russia rode on special car mount- 
ings from Eddystone and Schenectady to the north 
Pacific coast. 

Military freight of this order posed serious problems 
for railroad operating departments. For one thing, the 
number of shipments requiring special clearance han- 
dling far exceeded the normal volume. For another, 
many of the items had never before been seen by rail- 
roaders. Finally, the exigencies of war brought the 
clearance problem to routes unprecedented in length 
and diversity. Then, there existed in most cases the 
pressing necessity for speed. The normal leisurely 
method of handling the occasional electrical transformer 
or oil cracking column by informal contact between con- 
necting roads was not good enough. 

The Army and the railroads tackled the problem 
from both sides. A highly-experienced clearance officer 
on a large railroad system in an industrial region was 
“loaned” the Army; donned the military tunic; and es- 
tablished a means of “screening” all requests for rout- 
ing (routine for carload shipments under the Army’s 
centralized traffic control administration) to determine 
whether clearance was involved. If it was, he devised 
a tentative route, on the basis of his own extensive file 
of route restrictions; checked with the clearance man 
of each carrier involved before the shipment was re- 
leased from destination—or, in most cases, even loaded 
—changed or “firmed” his original route; and, finally, 
informed the origin point how to load the shipment so 
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as to reduce clearance hindrances to the utmost. This 
officer is said to have had one of the largest telephone 
bills in Washington, but he saved untold costly re-rout- 
ings and stranding of “rejects” on interchange tracks. 
The railroads gave him the detailed information he re- 
quired for his files and, in the knowledge that shipments 
had been carefully measured, loaded and routed, ex- 
pedited their interchange inspections and acceptances. 

Tackling the other side of the problem, the Trans- 
portation Corps sought—and gained to a fair extent— 
authority to advise other arms and services of the Army 
how to design procurement items so as to obtain the 
best possible transportation route clearance character- 
istics. Thus, it was found that the cabins of small harbor 
craft could be so fitted as to allow transportation on flat 
cars. Again, useless protruberances were eliminated on 
demountable field control housings. 

Practically everything the Army buys and uses must 
be shipped to its field of action. Hence, the product 
might as well be made “susceptible” to easy shipment 
by land carrier in the first place. The armed forces 
contemplate a gigantic program of research and develop- 
ment. New implements of warfare—never before seen 
or transported—will be the result. It is important that 
the railroads and the Army and the Navy join in a 
program to see to it that the new munitions of war are 
made as easily transportable as possible. 

Brigadier General P. F. Yount, assistant chief of 
transportation of the Army, has pointed the way: 

“... During the years of peace it behooves the Army 
to work with the rail carriers in. order to set up a co- 
ordinated system for the exchange of information . . 
with particular emphasis on outsize freight . . . which 
may be developed in the future. By the same token, the 
Army should keep abreast of the developments and 
capabilities of rolling stock and should be guided in its 
development of equipment by that knowledge.” 


Delicatessen 
Ticket Sales 


Surely no passenger traffic is more vulnerable to com- 
petition of the air lines than that having its origin in the 
large cities. Yet railroad city ticket offices, which were 
first established to offset the disadvantages of not-too- 
centrally-located railroad stations, close shop along with 
the stores and business houses that cease operation at 
5 or 6 in the evening. In contrast, air line city ticket 
offices, which seem to grow larger and more elaborate 
from day to day, are wide-open for business into the 
wee small hours. It is the story of the grocery store 
versus the delicatessen. 

Travel information after business hours, and on Sun- 
days and holidays, is often sought but not always easy 
to find, and, if prospective travelers continue to follow 
the path of least resistance, surely they will fall easy 
prey to the night sales forces of the air line city offices. 

To open railroad city ticket offices, at least for a skele- 
ton “second trick,” in the larger cities, so that train 
travel information, tickets and reservations would be as 
readily obtainable as those for air travel, would seem to 
merit looking into as a wise and timely move. 
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Three-day session at Portland, Ore., features 
both technical and highly practical discussions 
aimed at prolonging the life of timber products 


A MEETING in the state that leads 

all of the other states in the pro- 
duction of forest products, the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association held its 
forty-third annual convention in Port- 
land, Ore., April 22-24, in an atmosphere 
literally permeated with the odor of 
newly-sawn timber and a wide variety 
of timber preservatives. It was the 
third time that the association had met 
on the Pacific coast, it having convened 
in San Francisco in 1921 and in Seattle 
in 1930, and it made the most of it, 
crowding into its three days of busy 
sessions, visits to a number of sawmills 
and treating plants, as well as several 
social functions. 


Many Features 


Throughout, the program, which in- 
cluded 24 committee reports and 14 
papers, was a succession of technical 
discussions devoted to the problems of 
the wood-preserving industry and the 
users of timber products, with the rail- 
roads, still the largest single consumer 
of treated woods, receiving major atten- 
tion. While all of the reports and papers 
dealt with subjects closely related to 
the problems of the railways, either as 
treaters themselves or users, highlights 
of the meeting from their standpoint in- 
cluded a paper by Messrs. Jefferson, 
Rishell and McKean, as abstracted in 
the following columns, stressing the need 
for improving the mechanical service 
of railroad crossties; a visual report, 
in the form of a motion picture, by the 
Committee on the Handling of Forest 
Products, of which A. E. Larkin, man- 
ager, Republic Creosoting Company, 
was chairman; and a “lantern-slide 
paper” by R. M. Alpen, superintendent 
of wood preserving plant, Southern 
Pacific, on Recent Developments in 
Wood Preservation on the Southern 

. Pacific. Still other features of the pro- 


gram were the various reports dealing 
with the fireproofing of timber, with 
supplemental remarks by H. M. Church 
(C. & O.) relative to the use of fire- 
resistant-treated lumber on his road, 
and the report on bridge and structural 
timber, by a committee of which T. H. 
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Strate (C. M. St. P. & P.) was 
chairman. ; 

The motion picture report of 
the Committee on the Handling 
of Forest Products dealt exclu- 
sively with the fully mechanized 
tie-handling operations of the 
Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany at Atlanta, Ga., which have 
completely replaced the manual 
handling of ties at this plant, in- 
volving the handling of some 
60,000 to 80,000 ties a month.* 

All of the sessions of the meeting 
were presided over by President R. H. 
Rawson, consulting timber engineer, 
Portland, assisted by Vice-President 
A. J. Loom, general superintendent 
timber preservation and tie treating 
plants, Northern Pacific, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Total registration was 496, com- 
pared with a registration of 366 mem- 
bers and guests at last year’s annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio. The secre- 
tary’s report showed an all-time high 
of 1,115 members, a net gain of 170 
during the year. 

In the election of officers for the en- 
suing year, Mr. Loom was advanced to 
president; G. B. McGough, Bond Bro- 
thers, Louisville, Ky., was advanced 
from second vice-president to first vice- 
president; J. S. Giddings, superintendent 
of treating plant, A. T. & S. F., Somer- 
ville, Tex., was elected second vice- 
president ; H. L. Dawson was re-elected 
treasurer ; and the following were elected 
to the executive committee—J. B. Akers, 
chief engineer, Southern; J. O. Blew, 
Jr., Forest Products Laboratory; and 
L. J. Jacobi, engineer, Detroit Edison 
Company. St. Paul, Minn., was selected 
for the convention next year, which will 
be held April 27-29. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Raw- 
son spoke of the large forest reserves 
of the “convention” state, present condi- 
tions in the wood preserving industry, 
and the need for continued research in 
the solution of timber-preservation and 
utilization problems. He said in part: 

“Oregon is equipped by nature to 





* A complete description of this equipment ap- 
peared in the Railway Age, July 13, 1946. 
























grow trees. Here, 60 cents of every 
payroll dollar comes from the forest 
products industry. Twenty-five per cent 
of the total commercial soft wood species 
of standing timber in the United States 
is located in Oregon. Many of our 
sawmill operations are now on a sus- 
tained yield basis and the timber inter- 
ests in the Pacific Northwest are solidly 
back of tree falling which contemplates 
planting sufficient trees to insure a per- 
petual supply of timber. 

“The present year finds the wood- 
preserving industry going through a 
period of readjustment or reconversion. 
Some treating plants in some sections 
of the country are not operating be- 
cause they cannot get material to treat. 
In some sections, plants are not operat- 
ing to full capacity because they cannot 
get preservatives. On the other hand, 
it has been reported that more than a 
dozen new plants have been built re- 
cently or are projected. 

“Research is the key that will unlock 
the door to the most important phases 
of our industry. We have made con- 
siderable progress in the field of treat- 
ing material for purposes other than the 
prevention of rot and attacks by insects 
and marine borers. During the recent 
war, fire-resistant treatment was de- 
veloped to large proportions. Consider- 
able progress has been made also in 
treatments that will modify the mechan- 
ical properties of wood and that will, in 
other ways, improve forest products to 
permit their use in places where they 
could never be considered before.” 

Stressing the need for improving the’ 
wear resistance of crossties in track, 4 
paper by H. F. Jefferson (Nettleton 
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Timber Company) and C. A. Rishell 
and H. B. McKean (National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association) discussed 
the present situation as regards the 
mechanical destruction of ties and the 
economic importance of prolonging the 
service life of ties, and then challenged 
the wood-preserving industry to bend 
its efforts toward the solution of this 
problem. The authors said in part as 
follows, beginning with a quotation from 
an editorial in a recent issue of Railway 
Age: 

“A conception of the inroads made on 
tie life by mechanical damage is given 
by the experience of a large middle- 
western railroad. Of the total number 
of creosoted pine, gum and oak ties 
removed from tie test tracks on this 
road from 1927 to 1943, inclusive, 58.5 
per cent failed from mechanical damage 
with no important sign of decay. Only 
16.7 per cent of the tie renewals in 
these tracks during this period were 
required primarily because of decay. 
Since the crosstie practices of this rail- 
road are generally representative of 
other large systems, it may be assumed 
that these figures on renewals are also 


representative. 
“A study of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association’s report on 


crosstie service discloses that mechanical 
failure is a very important cause of 
limited service life, especially with the 
less dense woods. In an extreme case 
71 per cent of the ties installed in a 
test track failed as a result of mechanical 
conditions. These ties were creosoted 
Douglas fir having retention of 111% Ib. 
of creosote per cubic foot of wood. 

“Assume that the average cost of 
treated ties delivered to the railroads 
is $2 per tie, a very low average figure 
for today. Based only on the delivered 
price the annual charge at 4 per cent 
would be 14.7 cents for each tie having 
a service life of 20 years. If the service 
life is increased to 40 years through 
processing, the annual charge against 
each tie would be the same, 14.7 cents, 
with the initial cost of ties being, $2.91 
each. Annual charges at 3 per cent for 
20 years would be 13.4 cents per tie, 
which would allow an initial cost of 
$3.10 per tie lasting 40 years. Notice 
that these figures do not include the 
cost to the railroad for installation, 
regaging, resurfacing and increased rail 
life. Since the railroads can make tre- 
mendous savings on these items, it is 
reasonable to expect that, other things 
being equal, the roads would gladly pay 
suppliers the extra 91 cents or $1.10 
per tie. 

“Many crosstie producers and rail- 
road maintenance men will, no doubt, 
scoff at the idea of doubling the life of 
crossties by providing improved me- 
chanical performance. However, when 
it is remembered that the average life 
of ties was about trebled by preservative 
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treatment, it is reasonable to expect that 
an adequate research program can pro- 
vide processes that will at least double 
the current service life of treated ties. 


Double Tie Life 


“Forest products engineers, in our 
opinion, are confronted with the problem 
of either improving the mechanical 
properties of wooden crossties or watch- 
ing substitute materials make the most 
serious bid for the crosstie market yet 
put forth. The solution of the problem 
is not yet at hand. However, one possi- 
bility is to use larger tie plates securely 
attached to the ties prior to arrival on 
the right of way. To develop this idea 
satisfactorily a procedure of causing 
some compression of the fiber under the 
tie plate, as well as methods of securely 
anchoring the plate in position, must 
be developed. 

“Perhaps some synthetic resin can be 
added to the treating liquid. Such resins 
in proper quantities might provide in- 
creased hardness. Another possibility 
is to treat only the rail bearing area 
with a chemical. There is also the 
possibility of treating the tie at the 
rail bearing area and then permanently 
compressing the wood in this area, under 
heat and pressure, rather than adzing. 

“Other suggestions, the merit of 
which can only be proven by research, 
are the use of hardened or end-grain 
dowels in the rail-bearing area; the use 
of densified wood under the tie plate: 
and changed design of ties and plates.” 

Closing their paper, the joint authors 
endorsed the efforts of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association to 
unite interested parties in an attack 
on the problem, and especially urged 
the railroads and the wood products in- 
dustries to the fullest cooperation in 
this joint enterprise. 


Fireproofing Considered 


The Committee on Fireproofing, of 
which R. H. Mann (A. W. P. A.) was 
chairman, presented a report on tests 
conducted to determine what effect 
specific gravity has on the results of 
fire-tube and crib tests—in other words, 
whether, with other things being equal, 
a denser species has a better chance 
of passing the tests than a lighter one. 
The lumber used in the tests reported 
on (50 pieces of Douglas fir, each 4 in. 
by 4 in. by 14 ft.) was purchased from 
a lumber yard without any attempt at 
selection, in order to secure a wider 
range of specific gravities. 

Summarizing its findings the com- 
mittee offered the following among its 
conclusions : 

“With other things being equal, the 
results obtained from the fire-tube and 
crib tests vary with the specific gravity 
of the specimens. The heavier the 





specimen, the lower will be the weight 
loss when expressed as per cent of the 
original weight. The results obtained 
from tests on pre-cut samples are better 
than results from tests on matched 
specimens cut from 4-in. by 4-in. pieces 
after treating, because of heavier ab- 
sorptions in the former. The effect 
of specific gravity is less with pre-cut 
specimens than with specimens cut after 
treating, probably because of their 
heavier absorptions.” 

Supplementing the report of the com- 
mittee, H. M. Church (C. & O.) told 
of the large covered merchandise pier 
built by his road during the war at 
Newport News, Va., in which all lumber 
and timber above pile cut-off was given 
a cromated zinc chloride salt treatment 
to refusal to obtain the benefit of both 
a preservative and fire retardant. This 
pier, which replaced a pier of similar 
size destroyed by fire, is 820 ft. long 
by 213 ft. wide. 


Laminated Bridge Members 


The Special Committee on Preserva- 
tives and Fire Retardant Treatments 
of Laminated Members, of which D. L. 
Lindsley (J. H. Baxter & Co.) was 
chairman, presented a report on the 
tests made or to be made on glued- 
laminated bridge stringers built of 
pressure-treated wood by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
Following brief tests made in 1944, the 
A. C. L., in conjunction with the 
American Lumber & Treating Co., 
undertook a more extensive stringer- 
building program early in 1946. More 
than 28 stringers were assembled, 8 of 
which were 7 in. by 14 in. by 18 ft. 
and 20 of which were 7 in. by 14 in. by 
25 ft. These stringers were built of 
2-in. by 8-in. and 3-in. by 8-in. Southern 
yellow pine in four different ways, as 
follows: (1) Stringers laminated with 
untreated wood and treated later with 
Wolman salts (Tanalith) ; (2) stringers 
laminated with untreated wood and 
treated later with creosote; (3) indi- 
vidual laminations treated with Wolman 
salts and then glued; and (4) individual 
laminations treated with creosote and 
then glued. 

On the C. & O., tests were conducted 
using ten 7-in. by 16-in. by 14-ft. 
stringers built with 2-in. by 8-in. Doug- 
las fir lumber using a phenolic resin 
glue. The stringers were then incised 
and pressure-treated with Type H Mina- 
lith fire retardant. After allowing the 
stringers to season for several months, 
two were tested in the C. & O.’s Hun- 
tington laboratory, where it was shown 
that the laminated stringers had roughly 
the same strength values in bending as 
a sawn Douglas fir stringer of equal 
size, density and moisture content. 

On the S. P. & S., tests are to be 
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made on 9-in. by 18-in. by 28-ft. string- 
ers, built up with 3-in. by 10-in. Douglas 
fir laminations, employing four com- 
binations of treating and gluing, and 
employing both Tanalith preservative 
and Minalith fire retardant. 

In another part of the report the 
committee described a two-span ballast- 
deck trestle on the Southern Pacific, 
near Durmid, Cal., employing laminated 
creosoted caps and stringers of Douglas 
fir. It also presented data developed 
by Geo. B. Fahlstrom (Casein Com- 
pany of America) on the gluing of 
treated wood, with specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the gluing of treated 
veneers and plywood treated by Pro- 
texol treatments, and the treating of 
plywood or laminated wooden materials. 


Fire Tests on Walls 


Closely related to the above reports 
was a paper on Fire Tests of Treated 
and Untreated Wood Walls, by Nolan 
D. Mitchell (National Bureau of 
Standards), which described eight fire- 
endurance tests of solid walls of 4-in. 
and 6-in. nominal thicknesses of treated 
and untreated Douglas fir, supplement- 
ing 17 previous tests of solid wood 
partitions 34 in. to 2% in. in thickness. 
Four of the eight solid walls were con- 
structed of wood impregnated with 
chemicals. Two each of the 4-in. and 
6-in. walls were tested under load; the 
others without load. It was reported 
that increases in fire endurance of 20 
_and 24 per cent were recorded for the 
loaded walls of chemically-treated wood, 
while increases of 29 and 33 per cent 
were recorded for the walls of chemi- 
cally-treated wood, without load, over 
similar loaded and unloaded walls of un- 
treated wood. 


Reports on Railway Uses 


The report of the Committee on 
Bridge and Structural Timber, which 
committee was headed by T. H. Strate 
(C. M. St. P. & P.), presented the 
service records of five creosoted timber 
ballast-deck trestles on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, all built 
in the three-year period, 1906-1908. 
It also reported that cooperation of the 
Preservatives committee had been re- 
quested in the writing of a specification 
for an acceptable sealing compound for 
treating pile-cut-offs and cut surfaces. 

In connection with its assignment to 
compile a list of parts of cars for which 
treated lumber has been used, the Com- 
mittee on Uses of Treated Wood for 
Car Lumber, headed by H. R. Condon 
(Koppers Company, Wood Preserving 
Division), listed for 17 different rail- 
roads the uses of treated car lumber in 
1946, which amounted to a total of 
4,901,500 ft. b. m. The report also 
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stated that the Illinois Central’s experi- 
mental refrigerator car, I. C. No. 51,000, 
constructed of aluminum alloy, used 
approximately 705 pieces, or about 2,755 
ft. b. m. of salt-treated wood for 32 
different parts or purposes. 

It was reported that the Pennsylvania 
has inaugurated a program involving 
the use of salt-treated lumber for all 
box-car running boards; creosoted ma- 
terial for the flooring, upper decks, deck- 
bearers, floor supports and fillers of 
stock cars; and salt-treated lumber for 
the side slats, sheathing, roofing and 
running boards of stock cars. 

In a paper on wood preservation by 
pressure methods in Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa, 
Hal. E. Hickson, A. J. Jofeh and R. A. 
Bulman (Hickson & Welch, Ltd., and 
Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Com- 
pany pointed out that in these countries 
there is increasing activity in the field 
of wood preservation. 

In Great Britain, it was said, along- 
side the continued use of creosote for 
the protection of exterior timbers, the 
modern trend is toward the use of 
treated wood for interiors. In South 
Africa, wood preservation is being called 
upon to meet an insect invasion. In 
Australia and New Zealand, use is 
being made of wood preservation to 
bring into commercial use indigenous 
timbers formerly considered unusable. 

The increasing application of wood 
preservation to interior timbers, it was 
pointed out, together with the present 
shortage of creosote, is focusing atten- 
tion on other preservatives, and water 
solubles are rapidly finding a place in 
the preservation industry. 

Among the information presented by 
the Committee on Preservatives, which 
was headed by R. H. Baechler (Forest 
Products Laboratory), were compar- 
able data on the results of inspections 
of Southern Pacific trestles, built be- 
tween 1912 and 1917, inclusive, when 
low residue creosote was used to treat 
the supporting piles, and between 1918 
and 1921, inclusive, when high-residue 
creosote was used. These data, among 
other things, showed an average service 
life of 23.96 years for low-residue piles 
that failed to date, and an average life 
of 16 years for corresponding high- 
residue piles. 


Chemonite Explained 


Forming somewhat of a symposium, 
three papers were presented before the 
convention dealing with the develop- 
ment, service records and treatment by 
Chemonite—a proprietary wood pre- 
servative originated in 1924-1926 by 
Dr. A. Gordon (University of Cali- 
fornia) and subsequently developed by 
the Diamond Match Company and the 
Chemonite Wood Preserving Company. 





In these papers, which were presented 
by Dr. Gordon, Emanuel Fritz (Uni- 
versity of California), and Chester W. 
Ott (Northwest Chemonite Corpora- 
tion), the chemical composition and 
properties of the treating solution were 
stated as follows: 

“Chemonite solution consists of cop- 
per, arsenic, and ammonium acetate 
dissolved in ammoniacal solution. When 
the ammonia volatilizes, copper-arsenic 
salts precipitate in the wood. Since 
the sales cannot be injected into the 


wood in aqueous solution without the : 


ammonia, the precipitated salts cannot 
be easily leached out of the wood with 
water. After the salts have precipi- 
tated, only acids and alkali will leach 
them out. In preparing the solution it 
is aimed to remove all soluble salts so 
that only the slightly-soluble copper- 
arsenic salts are precipitated in the 
wood.” 

As to the technical aspects of the 
treatment, it was pointed out that 
Chemonite treatment is a standard full- 
cell pressure treatment. As practically 
all of the wood treated is green, the 
treating cycle begins with a steam con- 
ditioning period, followed by vacuum, 
after which the treating solution is in- 
troduced into the cylinder without break- 
ing the vacuum. Pressure is applied to 
the fluid for the time found necessary 
by experience to reach the required 
absorption and penetration. The amount 
of preservative solution being absorbed 
is continuously measured volumetrically 
by means of gage readings on the solu- 
tion tank. After the required absorption 
has been reached, the treating solution 
is withdrawn from the cylinder, and a 
final vacuum is applied to reduce drip- 
ping. 

In a series of notes on Chemonite 
and the characteristics of Chemonite- 
treated material, some of the observa- 
tions were as follows: 

“Chemonited material can be handled, 
fresh or seasoned, without hazard to 
humans. It hardens the wood slightly, 
and somewhat reduces its inflammability. 
Mechanical tests of the treated wood 
indicate no loss in strength. Nail hold- 
ing power is increased. 

“Painted surfaces on Chemonited 
wood retain their color as well as they 
do on untreated wood, and no peeling 
that could be attributed to the Chemonite 
has been noted or reported.” 


Pressure Treatment 


In a series of reports on the pressure 
treatment of various wood products, 
the committee on the Pressure Treat- 
ment of Lumber and Piles, of which 
P. D. Brentlinger (Penna.) was chair- 
man, presented a progress report, and 
another committee, headed by J. D. 
McLean (Forest Products Laboratory), 
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presented a series of consolidated speci- 
fications covering the treating require- 
ments for the pressure treatment of ties, 
lumber, poles and piles of miscellaneous 
species not now included in the Manual. 

The Committee on the Pressure- 
Treatment of Inter-Mountain Fir and 
Western Hemlock, of which Paul Way- 
man (American Lumber & Treating 
Co.) was chairman, presented the re- 
sults of a comprehensive survey as to 
current practices in the industry in the 
treatment of intermountain fir and West- 
ern hemlock, and, based on its findings, 
offered .a number of recommendations 
affecting present standard and tentative 
specifications. It also presented new 
tentative standard instructions for the 
field treatment of creosoted timber and 
piles, with the recommendation that the 
present standard be deleted. 


Treatment of Poles 


In a brief report by the Committee 
on the Pressure Treatment of Poles, 
of which G. Q. Lumsden (Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories) was chairman, sev- 
eral revisions and recommendations were 
offered covering the present tentative 
standard for the preservative treatment 
of Western red cedar poles by pressure 
processes. Also, certain additions were 
recommended in the standard specifica- 
tion for the preservative treatment of 
round pine posts by pressure processes 
to cover the desirable retentions of the 
more recently approved salts, including 
chromated zinc chloride, Tanalith, zinc 
meta arsenite, and creosote-petroleum 
solutions. 

The Committee on Poles—Non-Pres- 
sure Treatment, of which J. P. Went- 
ling (Consolidated Treating Company) 
was chairman, presented a progress re- 
port dealing briefly with a number of 
new pole-tree species and a number 
of new non-pressure treating plants that 
have sprung up, largely in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, for the 
treatment of these new species. It was 
stated that, due to the unprecedented 
demand for poles, the non-pressure treat- 
ment of poles has been hastened, often 
without proved specifications, but based 
upon the best opinions and judgment of 
both the treater and user. Furthermore, 
it was said that it is too early to be able 
to evaluate the newer non-pressure pro- 
cess being used and to do more than 
state some of the apparent results ob- 
tained. 

The report also presented data col- 
lected on the Osmoplastic method for 
the ground-line treatment of poles, and 
a paper by Ernest E. Hubert, Technical 
Development department, Western di- 
vision, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
on the Non-Pressure Preservative Treat- 
ment of Poles With Pentachlorophenol 
in the Northwestern states. 
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The Cominiittee oti Tie Service 
Records, of which W. R. Goodwin 
(Soo Line) was chairman, presented 
a statement outlining various tests made 
by the American Railway Engineering 
Association on the Santa Fe and the 
Milwaukee. On special instruction te 
develop a procedure for the uniform re- 
cording and reporting of tie service 
records, the committee submitted a copy 
of the form used by the Committee on 
Ties of the A.R.E.A., and said that—in 
consideration of the established practice 
of inspecting and reporting on older tie 
tests, some of which have been in serv- 
ice more than 40 years, and in view of 
the form developed by the A.R.E.A. 
committee, which may be followed in re- 
porting the newer tests—it is deemed in- 
advisable to develop further procedure 
for recording tie service records. 

The Committee on Marine Pile Serv- 

ice Records, of which A. S. Daniels 
(Texas & New Orleans) was chairman, 
presented a proposed form for the uni- 
form recording and reporting of serv- 
ice records. It was pointed out that the 
proposed form was prepared in order to 
be able to determine the causes for pile 
removals and their relation to preserva- 
tion failure, decay, insect attack, wood 
detects, structural breakdown in wood, 
mechanical damage, and obsolescence. 
The report emphasized the advantages 
to be derived for such uniform report- 
ing, but stated that, in the desire to 
attain uniformity, the importance of re- 
cording all significant data available must 
not be lost sight of. 

The committee also submitted cur- 
rent reports on piling driven in San 
Francisco and Oakland piers of the 
Southern Pacific; on a bulkhead at Stone 
Harbor, N. J.; and on posts treated with 
pentachlorophenol and installed in the 
marine tests of the Southern Pacific at 
Galveston, Tex. 


Posts and Piles 


In its report submitting data on the 
service records of poles under observa- 
tion, the Committee on Pole Service 
Records, headed by C. H. Amadon (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories), stated that 
the relative lack of new information on 
previously reported installations was be- 
lieved to be due to the disruption of 
inspection schedules during the past six 
years, but that prospects are good for 
reports in greater detail from inspec- 
tions in 1947, and for reports on in- 
stallations of new species treated with 
the new preservatives. 

The Committee on Post Service 
Records, of which J. O. Blew (Forest 
Products Laboratory) was chairman, 
again brought its test service records 
up to date and called attention to a num- 
ber of early failures. 

In a detailed paper on the Mississippi 
fence-post service tests initiated by the 











Forest Products Laboratory late iti 1936 
and 1937, at the Harrison Experimental 
Forest, near Saucier, Miss., Mr. Blew 
summarized the information gained in 
the initial 10 years of this test, as 
follows : 

“(1) The untreated Southern yellow 
pine posts had an average life of 3.3 
years. 

(2) The untreated posts set in poorly 
drained, wet sites, which failed mainly 
on account of decay, lasted longer than 
those set in drier, well-drained sites, 
all of which failed on account of com- 
bined decay and termite attack. 

“(3) Most failures thus far can prob- 
ably be attributed to the inadequacies of 
the respective preservatives under the 
conditions present in this test. A few 
failures, however, were due to inadequate 
penetrations and absorptions of the 
preservatives.” 


Moisture Meters 


Electrical moisture meters were dis- 
cussed in a paper by H. W. Angell 
(Oregon State College) and W. A. 
McFarland (American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co.), which also described in de- 
tail tests which show how the preserva- 
tive treatment of wood affects moisture 
meter readings. 

Pointing first to the fact that electrical 
moisture meters are a means for measur- 
ing instantaneously the moisture content 
of wood, the authors declared that mois- 
ture meters are convenient, can be op- 
erated speedily, and provide the only 
practical method of determining the 
moisture content of finished woodwork 
in place without seriously damaging the 
wood. Such meters, they pointed out, 
are subject to errors resulting from 
characteristics of the wood itself and 
from extraneous materials in the wood 
which affect its electrical properties. 
Nevertheless, it was said, present-day 
meters are quite dependable on ordinary 
untreated wood when they are used 
properly with correction charts. 

George M. Hunt (Forest Products 
Laboratory) and T. E. Snyder (U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine) presented the eighteenth annual 
progress report of an international ter- 
mite exposure test. This report gives 
the results of cooperative tests started in 
1928-29 to compare the effectiveness of 
various preservatives in protecting wood 
against decay and termite attack in 
various parts of the world. The Com- 
mittee on Inspection, of which H. F. 
Round (Penna.) was chairman, pre- 
sented a brief report on mechanical and 
electrical means of inspection to deter- 
mine internal decay in wood, and also 
described the use of several chemical 
stains to determine the heartwood and 
sapwood in Southern pine, Douglas fir, 
gums and other commercial species. 
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Postwar Mechanical Problems 


While materials, handling equipment, and new shop 
and terminal facilities will play big parts in the fu- 
ture, training manpower will be of greatest moment 


HE postwar battle began with 1946 

and the first round is now over. 
1946 was the heaviest peacetime traffic 
period since 1926. Passenger traffic was 
50 per cent greater and freight traffic 
was 33% per cent greater in 1946 than 
in 1926—this with 33144 per cent less 
locomotives, 25 per cent less freight cars 
and 25 per cent less employees. The 
net ton-miles produced per freight car 
per day went up from 659 to 944 and 
the net ton-miles per average freight- 
train hour on the road went up from 
9,201 to 17,176. On the other hand, 
the price of materials went up 50 per 
cent and wages went up 85 per cent, 
leaving a 10 per cent decrease in freight 
revenues and a 33% per cent decrease 
in passenger revenues. 


What the War Did 


Railroad equipment had a lot taken 
out of it during the war which we ex- 
pected to put back when the war ended, 
but we had not been able to do so. The 
ghost of a lot of substitute materials, 
used during the war period, was still with 
us. Parts which were made of inferior 
materials and by inferior methods were 
still in service and causing trouble. 
Even the locomotive fuel was far below 
the average grade that good performance 
requires. Such things compounded our 
difficulties and our expenses. During 
1946 the railroads suffered also from 
the troubles of other industries. Ma- 
terial shortages and strikes in the steel 
and mining industries not only forced 
nearly a 20 per cent reduction in our 
repair and rehabilitation programs but 
almost brought our new equipment-build- 
ing program to a standstill. Our super- 
visors are no longer cost conscious. 

Our manpower, which we had hoped 
to restore to normal when the war was 
over, still was far below adequacy in 
numbers and quality. During the war 
we converted helpers and apprentices 
not yet graduated to mechanics, by the 
mere expedient of changing their rates 
of pay and giving them a mechanic’s 
title—then did our best to educate them 
to do some useful job. We lowered the 
physical requirements and we raised the 
hiring age of new men in order to get 
~ This article is an_abstract of an address before 


the New England Railroad Club, Boston, Mass., 
April 8, 1947. 
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any. As a matter of fact, I heard one 
mechanical officer say, when asked about 
his road’s physical requirements for new 
men, “Hell, I just put my hand on their 
foreheads, and if there is the least 
warmth there, I hire ’em.” 

Some of these men did make good 
employees and are still doing good work 
for us, but—by and large—the majority 
are not in any way comparable, when 
measured according to ability, efficiency, 
loyalty or production, to their contem- 
poraries—the old time railroad mechanic. 
They are indifferent, lay off without 
excuse, do only what they must and in 
general have the same effect on our 
personnel as a rotten apple in a basket 
of good ones. 

For five years the war took the young 
men whom we might have been making 
into first-class mechanics and made 
soldiers out of them. Then, when Uncle 
Sam released them, he through the 
“52-20 Club,” and by other financial 
underwriting of their lives, kept many 
of them from returning to us. Five 
years of retirements from the top of our 
employees and supervisory groups, and 





five years of non-replacement at the 
bottom, is a total of ten years’ loss. 
The working span of a railroad me- 
chanic’s life is between 40 and 45 years, 
hence we had an approximate deficit of 
22 per cent in our ranks! 1946 did not 
improve the situation to any appreciable 
extent. 


Improvement Is Slight 


As we entered 1947 our status with 
regard to this problem was but slightly 
improved. We have built up our ap- 
prentice and supervisory groups to some 
extent. We are bending every effort to 
train and develop these men. We still 
cannot hire a qualified mechanic for love 
or money. Our material situation is not 
much better, although there are rumb- 
lings in Washington which may produce 
helpful allocations of steel plates, sheets 
and shapes. On the other hand, no one 
is doing much to help the shortage of 
such items as nails, nuts, bolts, rivets, 
pipe and pipe fittings, copper wire, 
motors, electrical control equipment, 
lumber, etc., without an adequate supply 
of which our ability properly to maintain 
and keep in service our existing equip- 
ment is seriously threatened. 

The shippers are crying for a more 
adequate supply of cars—approximately 
133,000 additional are needed. Why 
don’t we have them? During the war 
our building programs were stopped 
cold by “directives,” and even the ma- 
terial then available was diverted to 
maintenance work. Since the war, ma- 
terial has only been available in quanti- 
ties to produce a pitifully inadequate 
number of units. Cars ordered a year 
ago are still not laid down and _ the 
start of their delivery is months away. 

A similar situation prevails with new 
motive power requirements. We have 
outgrown enginehouses, the average stall 
of which houses only the head end of 
our latest steam power. Shops are too 
small and are five years behind in the 
replacement of worn out and inefficient 
machinery. Cranes are too small, drop 
pits too few, too slow and inefficient. 
New repair facilities and shops for main- 
taining and servicing Diesel locomo- 
tives must be constructed. Material 


handling equipment is far short of an 
adequate complement of skids, lift trucks, 
tractors and other transport devices. 
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Passenger-car yards are too small for 
adequacy, their facility buildings and 
shops are old, dark and incapable of 
housing machines and equipment neces- 
sary to good maintenance of modern 
passenger cars with air conditioning, 
communication systems, intricate air- 
brake equipment and delicately trimmed 
interiors. Freight repair yards are 
adorned with a myriad of dilapidated so- 
called service buildings—for the most 
part old car bodies now only fit for 
termite food—and runways and cross- 
walks over which material must be 
transported and employees must walk 
are too often either badly maintained 
plank or just plain mud. Power plants 
contain boilers, generating equipment 
and air compressors which, but for the 
war, would have been replaced with 
modern, efficient units. And, in addi- 
tion to all these drawbacks, we have 
usually provided employees with only 
such modern, up-to-date wash room, 
locker, lunch and toilet facilities as they 
have forced us to provide. 


Material Supplies Inadequate 


An adequate supply of materials will 
require selling to Congress, the pro- 
ducers and the public the idea that only 
by giving their transportation systems 
the opportunity to acquire the necessary 
material to build new equipment, road- 
ways and needed structures and maintain 
them to the necessary high standards 
can they expect to get business back on 
its feet. The brunt of that job will 
have to be carried by our executives, our 
legal and publicity departments. Our 
part will be to work with the purchasing 
and stores departments so that they will 
know well in advance what we need 
most, and in what order and quantities 
we need it. Then with the combined 
might of all departments, including ours, 
we must begin putting that material to 
work efficiently as it becomes available. 


Much Needed Facilities 


An efficient material-handling system 
entails concrete runways, crosswalks, 
storage facilities, skids, lift trucks, trac- 
tors, monorails, cranes and any other 
devices which speed up getting material 
to and from the job, cut out handling or 
rehandling, conserve the manpower we 
do have, and cut costs. With skids and 
lift trucks many manual operations will 
be eliminated. Lift truck and tractor 
operation are completely effective only 
with such adjuncts as solid runways, 
ramps and an adequate supply of well 
constructed skids. The mechanization 
of these jobs, by speeding up the move- 
ment of the parts to the shops for repair 
and return, cuts down their out-of-serv- 
ice time and minimizes the numbers of 
spare parts necessary—a definite conser- 
vation of material. Another example at 
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the shops is found in the spring-building 
and repair plant. Efficiency and labor 
saving here must combine not only 
transports but layout. A plant which is 
laid out to move the material through 
in one direction from the dismantling 
position to the testing machine and then 
into skids for movement to point of ap- 
plication will easily reduce spare part 
requirements by 10 per cent and man- 
hours and costs 25 per cent. 

A well designed flue repair shop will 
entirely eliminate all manual handling 
and testing, speed up production, and 
make several men available for other 
essential jobs. At an engine terminal 
the handling of driving wheels is always 
a problem. Drop tables which are of 
such size and design as to permit the 
dropping of from one to four pairs of 
driving wheels simultaneously are avail- 
able. Such a piece of equipment in 
combination with a 10-ton monorail 
hoist for moving wheels to the machine 
shop or on a truck or car will cut the 
handling time and man-hours and at the 
same time increase production and ma- 
terially reduce the out-of-service time 
of driving-wheel assemblies and expen- 
sive motive-power units. 

At the freight-car repair yards the 
movement of material to the repair loca- 
tions for application and scrap back to 
cars for shipment is always a problem. 
Here concrete runways, skids, tractors 
and trucks are invaluable in reducing 
costs and increasing production, that is, 
in producing more serviceable cars and 
making more men available for other 
essential jobs. The same thing can 
similarly be acomplished in coach yards. 

We need modern, efficient machinery 
and tools to replace those we have been 
struggling along with or have done with- 
out entirely. That program got a ter- 
rific setback during the war, but now it 
can and should be accelerated. Nothing 
contributes more to the railroads’ effi- 
ciency and reduces cost more. At the 
shops the cost reduction is immediately 
evident, but it is even more productive 
in the reduction of maintenance time and 
expense after units repaired in the shops 
are in service. The drop table at the 
enginehouse, previously referred to, a 
boring mill specially designed for driv- 
ing-box work, a milling machine equip- 
ped to contour rods automatically, a 
hydraulic car-wheel borer, a modern 
flanging press, a car washer—these and 
numerous other modern machines will 
all pay for themselves in a surprisingly 
short time, and during that time turn 
out more and better work while making 
man-hours available for other essential 
jobs. 

There was a time when the automobile 
designer who could hide the battery box 
in such a position that a maximum 
amount of the car had to be torn away 
to find it was the acme of engineering 
efficiency. For a while the railroad 











equipment designer followed suit. He 
put in arch tubes so that it was necessary 
to drop the back drivers to roll them, 
the distributing valve behind a mass of 
pipes, the blow-off cock where the crew 
had to stand on their heads to get hold 
of it, the stoker engine under the deck 
to hide it, the brake cylinders where 
only the smallest employee could get at 
them to clean them or renew a cup. He 
hid the brake and spring rigging on cars 
under a skirt for beauty’s sake and for 
the same purpose (with the pretext also 
of reducing wind resistance) covered 
the whole locomotive with so-called 
streamlining so that a mechanic had to 
have a map and a compass before he 
could locate the sanders. To top it all 
off he made the ash-pan capacity the 
same as a corn popper’s and the builder 
went him one better by putting the 
Alemite fittings where you couldn’t get 
a gun on them. Times have changed in 
this respect, though, and fortunately the 
trend is now reversed on both locomo- 
tives and cars. It is well that this is so, 
for the many complicated new devices 
now coming into use tax all mainte- 
nance forces to their limit without their 
having to suffer from inaccessibility of 
the parts. 


Better Care of Employees 


Too often in the past we have given 
employees only the things they forced 
us to provide. We called these “conces- 
sions.” Lord knows, we can’t satisfy 
them all, for there isn’t money enough 
represented by the national debt to do 
that. There are, however, certain things 
which they have a right to have and 
which we will actually save money by: 
providing. I refer to such things as 
well heated and lighted shops; engine- 
houses with stalls long enough so that 
the doors can be closed in the winter, 
and with adequate light for inspection 
and repair work on dark days and at 
night; sanitary toilet facilities; modern 
wash rooms; satisfactory locker and 
lunch rooms; the best seats we can put 
in our locomotives for the crews; a 
little leg room for the engineman and 
fireman; a means of getting a sanitary 
drink of palatable water ; office space for 
passenger conductors; comfortable 
cushions for the bunks in caboose cars, 
and a good grade of fuel for locomotives. 
Every one of these things will pay good 
returns in the way of better performance 
and increased efficiency, and cut down 
absenteeism, and perhaps through satis- 
fying a large portion of our employees 
we can expect to boost individual em- 
ployee’s productivity from its present 
approximately 70 per cent to nearly 90 
per cent. 

We must provide an ample reservoir 
of efficient, well-trained, cost-conscious, 
loyal employees. This we must do 
through apprentice and supervisory edu- 
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cational programs. Never in the history 
of our railroads have we had greater 
need for such programs. I have already 
indicated the shortage of good mechanics 
and superviors. What I have not yet 
emphasized is that the shortage in num- 
bers and proficiency of those we now 
have is not the end of the story. The 
“old-time mechanic” even at best was 
not the mechanic we now need, except 
in respect to his loyalty and devotion to 
duty. He knew his stuff but the jobs 
he was faced with were child’s play 
compared to the ones which his successor 
must know how to do. 

What a far cry it is from fitting up 
the old strap-type back-end main rod 
brass, to the fitting of the main bearings 
on a 12-cylinder Diesel engine; from re- 
boring the old piston-type valve bush- 
ing to reboring a Diesel cylinder liner ; 
from wiring and maintaining the circuits 
for headlights to train control, radio 
and trouble-shooting on the control sys- 
tems of a road Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive; from the link-and-pin to the tight- 
lock coupler and the rubber-set draft 
gear; from the steam-jam brake to the 
modern air-brake system; from the fric- 
tion bearing to the roller bearing; from 
Pintsch gas lights to fluorescent electric 
lights; from the coal stove to air con- 
ditioning; from the hand brake to the 
AB brake on a freight car! 

No, the knowledge and experience of 
the old time mechanic won’t suffice. The 
new mechanic is going to have to be 
proficient in building, repairing and 
maintaining all of these new complicated 
devices so rapidly becoming standard. 
He must be capable of assimilating in- 
struction and learning how to take care 
of even more complicated devices which 
are sure to be with us soon. 

Where are these new mechanical 
wonders going to come from? Two 
sources. We are going to make them 
out of the men we now have and from 
the ones we are going to hire as ap- 
prentices. Neither job is impossible, but 
both will involve a great deal of plan- 
ning and hard work. There is nothing 
new about either scheme—they have 
been demonstrated and proved many 
times in the past. In any railroad Diesel 
shop men, both young and old, will be 
found carrying on in an efficient manner. 
Ask where they learned to do these com- 
plicated modern jobs. Some were trained 
in schools, but most of them learned 
right on the job. They came from the 
steam roundhouse across the way, or 
the steam back shop at the division 
point. They never saw a Diesel locomo- 
tive until a year or so ago. There is 
real encouragement to be derived from 
this fact. Yes, these old timers can 
learn if they have the right kind of 
instruction and instructors. The fel- 
low who said that you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks never tried it with 
an old-time railroad mechanic. Of 
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course you can’t do it with all of them, 
but you can with sufficient numbers to 
hold the line until the real mass training 
ground—the apprentice schools—begin 
to function. 


First, Train the Trainers 


First, we must train the trainers. 
Fundamentally these new-day. postwar 
mechanics we are going to make can’t 
be any better than the men from whom 
they get their training, inspiration and 
incentive to do better work. Their 
trainers are going to be supervisors and 
apprentice instructors made from the 
higher type of men now in service. If 
we do this properly there won’t be any 
question about qualified successors for 
them when they are promoted or for 
other reasons are no longer with us, 
for the graduate apprentices will easily 
be able to fill their places. If we inspire 
these trainers with loyalty, honesty, en- 
thusiasm for their company and their 
work and the desire to bring along the 
apprentices on these same lines, giving 
them the best instruction and advice 
available, gradually as these apprentices 
become mechanics, inefficiency, disinter- 
est and absenteeism will fade out and as 
it does costs will go down and equip- 
ment maintenance and operation will 
improve. 

The first move must be to decide how 
many of these apprentices each of us 
is going to need to fill the gap. This will 
include in the total the loss during that 
past five years, and a sufficient number 
to fill the current losses due to mortality, 
resignation, retirement and promotion. 
Not too many—we must have a place 
for each graduate if we expect to hold 
the interest and the enthusiasm of those 
we are training. 


Recruit Above the Average 


Then we must go out after the boys 
we need, not wait for them to come to 
us. In the first place, if we pursue the 
waiting course, we will get what other 
industries do not want—a low average 
of intelligence, enthusiasm and adapt- 
ability to our needs. These boys we 
must have are not the run-of-mine kind. 
They will have to be above the average 
in all respects. We are expecting to 
develop them, not just into ordinary 
mechanics but into engineering me- 
chanics. It will require just that to 
fill the bill in the future. Certainly the 
man who will be able to diagnose the 
troubles and quickly return to service 
any one of five or six types of air con- 
ditioning will be more than a mechanic. 
The man who not only can set and ad- 
just to proper functioning the old Wal- 
schaert, Baker and similar types of steam 
locomotive valve gears but also can put 
his fingers quickly on the trouble with 
a poppet valve gear is more than a 





mechanic, The man who not only knows 
the intricacies and the workings of the 
old style air-brake systems but can, with 
equal alacrity and certainty, diagnose 
the trouble with and make necessary re. 
pairs to the AB brake, to the D-22-AR 
control valve, the load-compensating 
brake, the electro-pneumatic brake and 
the pneumatic controls on some of the 
new equipment is more than a mechanic. 
The man who not only knows the steam 
engine but also is an expert at testing 
and maintaining any or all of the pres- 
ent types of Diesel engines is more 
than a mechanic. 

These same boys are going to have 
to be the ones to pick up a thorough 
working knowledge of the many new 
devices which will come into use dur- 
ing their lifetimes—electronics, the gas 
turbine, jet propulsion and perhaps even 
the atomic engine. 

And what about the supervisors of 
such skilled men—surely they will also 
have to be engineering supervisors? We 
have neither the time nor the need to 
be teaching apprentice boys the three 
R’s, spelling or even blueprint reading. 
They must have had those things before 
we get them. We must go out and 
select them from high schools, trade 
schools, colleges and universities. We 
must sell to the leaders of those schools 
the fact that we have a worthy, well 
compensated vocation to offer their 
students and enlist them on our procure- 
ment staff, which, by the way, should 
include our shop-craft committees and 
every supervisor in the mechanical de- 
partment. 

After hiring, the next important task 
is inspiring. Without inspiration even 
the best candidate can be ruined. Take 
time to talk matters over with him. Show 
him what his future has to offer— 
point out the successful men who have 
come up over the route he is starting 
on. Let him understand from the start 
that there is no place in the organiza- 
tion for the drone, the misfit or the dis- 
loyal. Let him know that there is no 
limit to the advancement open to him, 
except the limitation he places on him- 
self by his own failure to take advantage 
of the training he is about to be given. 

His training in the apprentice school 
should be thorough and as rapid as he 
is able to absorb it. Do not hold him 
back for the average man in the class. 
If he grasps his assignments easily and 
thoroughly, use him as an assistant in- 
structor. Experience thus gained will 
help him, and the company may find a 
natural supervisor of men at this early 
stage. In this and other ways, reward 
those who merit reward and inspire not 
only them but the other fellow who sees 
that rewarding. Keep the curricula up 
to date. Constantly revise lessons and 
examples to incorporate each new de- 
velopment*in the art. Give apprentices 
a chance to broaden their experience 
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and training whenever possible. If the 
air-brake or Diesel instruction car is 
in town, encourage them to spend all the 
time they can in learning everything 
the air or Diesel instructors can offer 
them. 

Plan the shop work for apprentices so 
that each will get an appropriate time 
on every important phase of his craft’s 
work. See that nothing interferes with 
this. 

Whenever possible, give the ap- 
prentices of one craft a chance to find 
out about the more important operations 
carried out by the other crafts. 

Outside of class or shop, encourage 
apprentice clubs, trips to power plants 
and other industries’ shops, where this 
can be arranged; home study, and the 
use of available text books in the com- 
pany libraries create incentives and 
establish rewards. Give these awards 
on some definite, well established basis 
to avoid any possible stigma of favorit- 
ism. Let the value of the award parallel 
the value of the accomplishment. 

I am convinced that the top award 
should be a scholarship to some ac- 
credited engineering school for the ap- 
prentice or apprentices who top their 
group in achievement during the four 
years of their course. This award is 
even more appropriate since we are 
endeavoring to make “engineering me- 
chanics” and “engineering supervisors.” 

When such a training program begins 
to infiltrate into our ranks the type of 
employee our future demands, in quan- 
tities adequate for our needs, the effect 
will be like a blood transfusion. 











Multiple Tamper 


A track-mounted, self-propelled, mul- 
tiple tamping machine has been an- 
nounced by the Electric Tamper & 
Equipment Co., ‘ Ludington, Mich. 
Known as the Jackson Multiple Tamper, 
this machine is operated by one man 
and is equipped with eight individual, 
electric vibratory tampers, so arranged 
as to perform eight-point tamping on 
each individual tie. The machine is 
reported to be capable of finish-tamping 
three to five ties per minute, depending 
on the amount of the raise being made. 

The tamping units are attached to a 
heavy transverse crosshead by means 
of cradle mountings. The crosshead is 
mounted on the front end of a four- 
wheel carriage by means of a cantilever 
arm arranged to move in a vertical plane. 
In operation, the crosshead and attach- 
ed tampets are raised and lowered hy- 
draulically, controlled by a single valve, 
while the machine is moved from tie to 
tie by the operator with the aid of a 
hand-wheel drive. 


The electric tampers are mounted so 
that the blades of each pair of opposed 
tampers incline toward one another un- 
der the tie, and the mounting is also 
such as to permit them to be cocked 
under the rail as the tampers penetrate 
into the ballast. 


Where the track raise does not exceed 
three inches, two insertions of the 
tampers into the ballast are said to be 
desirable. On the first of these inser- 
tions, the tampers inside the rails are 
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Left—Front view of the Jackson Multiple Tamper, show- 
ing the tamping unit in the raised position ready for 
making the first insertion. Below right—General view 
of the Multiple Tamper with the tamping unit at the 
end of the first insertion. 
unit as it appears at the end of the second insertion 





cocked to tamp under the rails while 
the outer units tamp the ties outside the 
rails. The entire tamping unit is then 
raised and the second insertion is made, 
during which all tampers are cocked to 
tamp under the rails. It is said that the 
vibratory action of the electric tampers 
causes each tie to be tamped to a full 
bearing against the rail base, squaring 
any slewed ties, and providing uniform 
compaction of the ballast material re- 
gardless of its type, without damage to 
the ties or ballast. Should the raise 
exceed three inches, a repetition of this 
tamping cycle is recommended. As the 
tamping unit is located in advance of 
the carriage, the weight of the machine 
is always supported on tamped track. 

The Multiple Tamper is powered by 
a 20-hp. Wisconsin gasoline engine 
which not only drives the generator for 
the electric tampers, but which also op- 
erates hydraulic pumps for raising and 
lowering the tamping unit and propels 
the unit along the track when running 
to and from the point of work. The 
tampers are operated with three-phase, 
110-volt, 60-cycle current, but a single- 
phase outlet is available for lights and 
electric tools. It is said that the unit, 
which weighs approximately 4,000 Ib., 
may be removed from the track to a 
prepared set-off, by three men in ap- 
proximately three minutes. 

A four-wheel closed body trailer is 
furnished as standard equipment with 
the Multiple Tamper. This trailer is 
supplied with an assortment of spare 
parts and tools, including two complete 
Jackson tampers and two spare tamper 
motors. Where necessary, two or four 
Jackson tampers may be plugged into 
the generator outlet to be used at 
switches and at special trackwork where 
use of the Multiple Tamper would be 
restricted. 








Below left—The tamping 




































C.A. Major Succeeds F. R. Gerard 


as Lehigh Valley President 


A. MAJOR, vice-president and 

e general counsel of the Lehigh 
Valley since December, 1944, has been 
elected president to succeed Felix R. 
Gerard, who resigned because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Gerard, elected president in July, 
1944, was born at Blairsville, Pa., on 
August 30, 1887. He entered railroad 
service in 1903 as a clerk with the Penn- 
sylvania. In 1906 he joined the oper- 
ating department as a trainman. Ap- 
pointed an assistant trainmaster in 
1920, he became a trainmaster six years 
later and was promoted to passenger 
trainmaster in 1927. Mr. Gerard be- 
came vice-president of the Long Island 
in 1928 and returned to the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1932 as superintendent of the 
Philadelphia division. He was made 
general superintendent of the North- 
western division in 1936, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. In January, 1942, he 
jointed the Lehigh Valley as general 
manager and, four months later, was 
elected vice-president as well. He was 
elected vice-president, operation and 
maintenance, in April, 1944, holding 
that office until his election to the presi- 
dency. 


Mr. Major’s Career 


Mr. Major was born in Otisville, N. 
Y. Graduated from Cornell University 
in 1913, he jointed the Lehigh Valley 
three years later as an attorney. He 
served as an Army captain during the 
first world war, returning to the Lehigh 
Valley in 1919. Appointed successively 
to the offices of assistant general coun- 
sel and general solicitor, he held the lat- 
ter position until his elevation to vice- 
president and general counsel. 

The main, double-tracked line of the 
Lehigh Valley, which operated an aver- 
age of 1,254.7 miles of road last year, 
extends from Jersey City, N. J., and 
Perth Amboy to Buffalo, N. Y., via 
Phillipsburg, N. J., and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., with branches to Rochester, N. Y., 
Elmira and Fair Haven. In addition, 
numerous branches reach into the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region. 

Anthracite coal tonnage hauled by the 
“Black Diamond route” declined sharply 
after the early 1920’s and reached a low 
point in 1932. In later years this ton- 
nage has been fairly stable, although 
during the war years its relationship to 
- total freight tonnage was much inferior 
to what it had been previously. Con- 
versely, the tonnage of manufactured 
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and miscellaneous goods was relatively 
larger. 

In 1946, the Lehigh Valley carried 
29,364,485 tons of revenue freight, com- 
pared with 23,468,153 tons in prewar 
1940. Revenue passengers carried last 
year totaled 2,159,392 and accounted for 
$6,115,491 of the aggregate operating 
revenues of $67,007,685. In 1940, there 
were 982,717 revenue passengers, ac- 
counting for $2,054,090 of $47,479,836 
in total operating revenues. 

Products of mines hauled by the road 
in 1946 totaled 15,444,795 tons, or 52.60 
per cent of all revenue freight, compared 
with 13,237,054 tons, or 56.41 per cent, 
in 1940. Manufactured and miscellane- 
ous goods carried totaled 9,983,376 tons, 
or 34 per cent of revenue freight, com- 
pared with 7,263,199 tons, or 30.95 per 
cent. Anthracite coal revenue was $14,- 
243,850, compared with $13,282,788. 

Practically all the anthracite handled 
by the Lehigh Valley is originated on 
the company’s lines, a large part being 
received from the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company. The latter firm, formerly 
owned by the road, was ordered segre- 
gated in 1920 by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which held that the rela- 
tionship violated the Sherman Anti- 
trust law and the commodities clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In 
March, 1924, the road disposed of its 
holdings of the entire capital stock of 
the coal company for $1,212,000 in cash 
in addition to the proceeds from the sale 
of $15,000,000 of Lehigh Valley Coal 
5 per cent bonds, issued in the same 
year. 

Other important traffic items carried 
by the road are cement, wheat flour, iron 
and steel, automobiles, trucks and fresh 
meats. Of the manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous tonnage, a large part is re- 
ceived from the road’s connections. Buf- 
falo, the western terminus, is important 
in this respect because at that city the 
Lehigh Valley receives tonnage from the 
west via the Great Lakes, the Chicago- 
Buffalo roads and the Canadian roads. 

The earnings trend of the Lehigh Val- 
ley over a long period of years is like 
that of other roads operating in the 
Great Lakes region. Fixed charges in 
the years just preceding the war were 
higher than during the mid-Twenties 
and were largely responsible for the 
debt adjustment plan to reduce interest 
charges temporarily and to extend near 
maturities. 

Dated August 25, 1938, the readjust- 
ment plan went into effect on March 14, 








C. A. Major 


1939. It was approved by the United 
States district court at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on August 7, 1940, and consummated 
under chapter 15 of the federal Bank- 
ruptcy act, the so-called McLaughlin 
act. The plan provided for (1) the ex- 
tension for five years of the original 
maturity date of 75 per cent of each of 
five half-yearly interest installments 
($1,558,463 each) due November 1, 
1938, to November 1, 1940, inclusive, on 
the road’s general consolidated mort- 
gage bonds; and (2) the extension for 
ten years of $15,000,000 of Lehigh Val- 
ley Railway 434 per cent bonds, $10,- 
000,000 of Lehigh Valley Terminal first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds and $8,500,- 
000 of Pennsylvania & New York Canal 
& Railroad consolidated mortgage 4 per 
cent, 414 per cent and 5 per cent bonds. 
The plan did not provide for any reduc- 
tion in the principal amount of existing 
obligations. 


1946 Orders and Improvements 


Last year the road placed orders for 
500 50-ton 4034-ft. steel box cars and 
100 70-ton 65%4-ft. steel gondola cars at 
an approximate cost of $2,302,430, ac- 
cording to the annual report for 1946. 
Other improvements included the con- 
struction of 15 8-wheel steel cabin cars 
at the company’s Sayre, Pa., shops and 
the addition of 2 gasoline-operated loco- 
motive cranes to the maintenance of 
way and structures equipment. During 
the year, AB brakes were applied to 635 
freight cars; 35 hopper cars were con- 
verted to covered cars for handling bulk 
commodities and 282 automobile cars 
were modernized. The roadbed was 1m- 
proved by the installation of 6,876 gross 
tons of fiew rail, 228,954 creosoted ties 
and 106,833 cubic yards of ballast. 
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High-Volume Buying Continues 


February purchases of equipment, materials, supplies and 
fuel aggregated $214,607,000—First two months’ total only 


5 per cent less than year total for this purpose during 1938 


LASS I railroads spent $214,607,- 

000 during February and $433,- 
407,000 during the first two months of 
this year for materials, supplies, equip- 
ment and fuel, according to estimates 
prepared by Railway Age, based upon 
special reports received from a majority 
of Class I carriers. Although February 
buying slipped 2 per cent below the 
$218,800,000 expended during January, 
this drop may well be attributed to the 
shorter work month, since daily pur- 
chases during February averaged $8,- 
942,000 compared with $8,100,000 dur- 
ing the preceding month. 


13,729 Freight Cars Ordered 


Equipment buying continued to set the 
pace in February. During this month 
orders were placed for rolling stock 
valued at $70,443,000. Added to the 
$58,054,000 equipment orders placed dur- 
ing the preceding month, this two 
months’ total amounts to more than was 
spent for equipment during each of the 
entire years 1939, 1938, 1935, and 1931. 
Included in the February equipment 
total were 44 Diesel-electric, 1 gas- 
turbine and 4 electric locomotives, cost- 
ing about $11,200,000; 37 passenger- 
train cars aggregating $3,700,000; and 
13,729 freight-train cars costing approxi- 
mately $55,543,000. 

February purchases of fuel, materials 
and supplies also maintained a high 
level, aggregating $144,164,000, but 
slipped 10 per cent below the $160,746,- 
000 expended for the same purpose dur- 
ing January. They, nevertheless, sur- 
passed the February, 1946, total of 
$109,614,000 by more than 31 per cent; 
topped similar purchases during the com- 
parable month of 1945 by 22 per cent; 
exceeded the $128,673,000 expended for 
this purpose during the corresponding 
month of 1944 by 12 per cent; were 
$45,345,000—46 per cent—greater than 
similar purchases during the same month 
of 1943; topped the $103,766,000 spent 
for fuel, materials and supplies during 
the second month of 1942 by 39 per 
cent; and exceeded by $64,106,000—80 
Per cent—the $80,058,000 spent for 
similar supplies during February, 1941. 

Purchases of fuel, materials and sup- 
plies during the first two months of 
1947 aggregated $304,910,000, and es- 
tablished a new high for this period 
of the calendar year. It is significant 
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that purchases during the first two 
months of 1947 approximated the $305,- 
339,000 expended for similar supplies 
during the first six months of 1935 and 
compares with the $305,106,000 spent 
for the same purpose during the first 
eight months of 1932. Furthermore, ex- 
penditures during the first two months 
of this year surpassed the $238,781,000 
spent for similar supplies during the 
corresponding two months of 1946 by 
28 per cent; topped the $257,319,000 
expended during the similar 1944 period 
by 18 per cent; exceeded by $108,360,000 
—55 per cent—the $196,550,000 spent 
during the same months of 1943; sur- 





passed the $213,547,000 spent during the 
comparable months of 1942 by 43 per 
cent; and exceeded similar purchases 
during January and February, 1941, by 
91 per cent. 

Railway purchases of all manufac- 
tured materials, including rails and 
crossties, but excluding equipment and 
fuel, during February amounted to $89,- 
731,000. While they slumped 12 per 
cent below the $102,404,000 spent for 
this purpose during the previous month, 
they exceeded similar purchases one year 
earlier by 49 per cent. The February 
total also surpassed the $74,666,000 ex- 
pended for similar supplies during Feb- 


Delivery of materials and supplies vital to the modernization programs underway 
on many roads is being speeded by palletized shipment of commodities — brought 
about through the cooperation of manufacturers and railway procurement officers 
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February Railway 
Purchases 


Averaging $8,942,000 each day, 
February purchases continued at 
the high level established in Jan- 
uary. All categories maintained 
a strong trend, with equipment 
and miscellaneous materials and 
supplies setting the pace. 


Equipment* ...... $70,443,000 
ee 7,254,000 
Crossties ......... 6,227,000 
All other material 76,250,000 

Total from manu- 
facturers ....... $160,174,000 
1 VNR 54,433,000 
ae $214,607,000 


Grand Total 


* Amount placed on order. 











ruary, 1945, by 20 per cent; topped 
the $78,632,000 spent for the same pur- 
pose during the comparable month of 
1944 by a full 14 per cent; and were 57 
per cent, 25 per cent and 72 per cent 
greater, respectively, than similar pur- 
chases during the corresponding month 
of 1943, 1942 and 1941. 

During the first two months of 1947, 
the railways spent $192,135,000 for 
manufactured materials, including rail 
and crossties, but excluding equipment 
and fuel, compared with $138,124,000 
during the same period last year. The 
total for the first two months of 1947 
also surpassed the $152,610,000 spent for 
similar supplies during the comparable 
months of 1945 by 26 per cent; topped 
the $156,937,000 expended during the 
same period of 1944 by 22 per cent; 
exceeded by 67 per cent the $115,125,000 
spent during the first two months of 
1943; surpassed similar expenditures 
during January and February, 1942, by 
29 per cent; and was 84 per cent greater 
than the $104,444,000 spent for similar 
manufactured materials during the cor- 
responding months of 1941. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Expenditures for miscellaneous ma- 
terials and supplies (excluding cross- 
ties, rail and fuel) required for the 
maintenance of equipment, structures 
and track (which, for the most part, 
comprise stores stocks) amounted to 
$76,250,000, a drop of 12.5 per cent be- 
low the $87,141,000 spent for similar 
supplies during January. Although the 
February total in this category fell be- 
low the January high it, nevertheless, 
surpassed the $53,305,000 spent for this 
purpose during the comparable month 
one year earlier by 43 per cent; topped 
February (1945) purchases—$63,245,- 
000—by more than 20 per cent; ex- 
ceeded the February (1944) total of 
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$65,693,000 by 16 per cent; and were 
57.5 per cent greater than the $48,407,- 
000 spent for similar supplies during 
the comparable month of 1943. Further- 
more, February (1947) purchases in this 
category were 21 per cent greater than 
the $63,148,000 expended during the cor- 
responding month of 1942, and surpassed 
the $43,400,000 spent for miscellaneous 
materials and supplies during February, 
1941, by 76 per cent. 

Purchases of miscellaneous materials 
and supplies (excluding crossties, rail 
and fuel) during the first two months of 
1947, established a new peak and ag- 
gregated $163,391,000. They were 36 
per cent greater than the $120,249,000 
spent for this purpose during the same 
period one year earlier; topped similar 
1945 purchases — $129,854,000 — by 26 
per cent; and surpassed the $130,680,000 
expended during the same two months 
of 1944 by 25 per cent: Moreover, pur- 
chases during the first two months of 
the current year were 68 per cent, 24 
per cent, and 84 per cent greater, re- 
spectively, than similar purchases dur- 


. ing the comparable months of 1943, 


1942 and 1941. 

Crosstie purchases during February 
aggregated $6,227,000. They represented 
a decrease of approximately 13 per cent 
below the $7,150,000 spent for ties dur- 


CLASS I RAILWAY PURCHASES 


RAIL 
Z $ 7,254,000=5.0% 


CROSSTIES 
"1 $6.227,000= 4.3% 


RAIL 
WA $ 842,000=0.8% 
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FEBRUARY 1947 FEBRUARY [946 


TOTAL TOTAL 
$144,164,000 $109, 614,000 


ing the preceding month. However, they 
exceeded the $6,122,000 expended for 
similar supplies during the comparable 
month of 1946 by 2 per cent and topped 
February (1945) crosstie purchases of 
$5,459,000 by 14 per cent. On the other 
hand, they slumped 7 per cent below the 
$6,675,000 spent for similar supplies dur- 
ing the same month of 1944. Neverthe- 
less, with this exception, February 
(1947) crosstie purchases topped those 
of any comparable month since 1941. 
During the first two months of this 
year the railways spent $13,377,000 for 
crossties—l12 per cent more than was 








expended for similar supplies during the 
corresponding period one year earlier— 
and topped the $11,060,000 spent for 
ties during the same months of 1945 by 
21 per cent. Crosstie purchases for the 
first two months of 1947 sagged 1.5 per 
cent below the $13,570,000 expended for 
similar supplies during the comparable 
period of 1944, but surpassed the 1943 
total—$8,567,000—by 56 per cent; top- 
ped the $9,685,000 spent for ties dur. 
ing the first two months of 1942 by 38 
per cent; and were 94 per cent greater 
than the $6,909,000 expended for similar 
supplies during January and February, 
1941, 


Rail Deliveries Lower 


Purchases of rail during February 
aggregated $7,254,000—a drop of almost 
11 per cent below the $8,113,000 expend- 
ed for rail during January. However, 
the February (1947) total surpassed the 
seven-year low—$842,000—registered 
during February, 1946, by almost 762 
per cent; topped the $5,962,000 spent 
during the comparable month of 1945 
by 22 per cent; exceeded the February 
(1944) total of $6,264,000 by 16 per 
cent; and were 67 per cent, 90 per cent, 
and 37 per cent, respectively, greater 
than rail purchases during the compar- 
able month of 1943, 1942 and 1941. 

Deliveries of rail during January and 
February, 1947, aggregated $15,367,000, 
compared with $5,931,000 during the 
same period of 1946. They also sur- 
passed the $11,696,000. expended ur- 
ing the same two months of 1945 by 
31 per cent; topped similar expenditures 
($12,687,000) during the comparable 
period of 1944 by 21 per cent; exceeded 
the $9,151,000 spent for rail during the 
first two months of 1943 by 68 per cent; 
topped the 1942 total ($6,884,000) by 
123 per cent; and were 76 per cent 
greater than the $8,748,000 spent for 
this purpose during the corresponding 
two months of 1941. 


Inventory Values at New High 


The value of all materials (including 
fuel and scrap) stocked by Class I rail- 
roads amounted to $673,657,000 on 
February 1, 1947,-according to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. This 
total established a new 24-yr. monthly 
high and reflected an increase of 3 
per cent compared with the January 
balance and 4 per cent compared with 
the $650,243,000 stock on hand on De- 
cember 1, 1946. Furthermore, February 
inventory balances exceeded those for 
the same day of 1946 and 1945 by 11 
per cent; topped the February 1, 194, 
total of $543,262,000 by 24 per cent; 
were 34 per cent greater than the $504,- 
329,000 stock balance on the same day 
of 1943; surpassed the February 1, 1942, 
inventory — $481,475,000 — by 40 per 
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February crosstie inventories reached a new monthly peak—$89,009,000—and the 
first two months’ purchases topped those of any comparable period since 1944 


cent, and topped both the February 


1, 1941, and February 1, 1940, stock © 


total by 96 per cent. Moreover, the 
February 1, 1946, stock balance exceeded 
those for the comparable day of 1939, 
1938, 1937, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, and 
1932, by 111 per cent, 76 per cent, 110 
per cent, 139 per cent, 127 per cent, 
129 per cent, 114 per cent, and 82 per 
cent, respectively. 

The value of miscellaneous materials 
and supplies (excluding crossties, rail 
and fuel) stocked by Class I railroads 
amounted to $487,935,000 on February 
1, 1947, according to Railway Age esti- 
mates. 

This total reflects an increase of 
2 per cent over the January 1 balance 
and was 11 per cent greater than the 
$439,184,000 supply on hand on the same 
day one year earlier. The February in- 
ventory also topped the $440,353,000 
stock of similar supplies on February 
1, 1945, by 11 per cent; surpassed the 
$387,899,000 inventory in this category 
on the comparable day of 1944 by 28 per 
cent; exceeded the February 1 (1943) 
stock of miscellaneous materials and 
supplies — $374,097,000 — by 30 per 
cent; and was 41 per cent and 121 per 
cent greater, respectively, than similar 
inventories on the corresponding days 
of 1942 and 1941. 

Crosstie inventories on February 1 
amounted to $89,009,000—a gain of 6 
per cent over the new peak established 
during the preceding month. Further- 
more, the February 1 balance surpassed 
the $75,886,000 supply on hand on the 
same day one year earlier by 17 per 
cent; topped the February 1, 1945, cross- 
tie stock — $75,259,000 — by 18 per 
cent; and exceeded the $72,039,000 tie 
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inventory on the comparable day of 
1944 by almost 24 per cent. 

Rail in stock on February 1, 1947, 
totaled $30,920,000—the highest point 
reached on this day of any year since 
1937. The February (1947) rail supply 
constituted 5 per cent of the total in- 
ventory, compared with 4 per cent on 
the same day of 1946. It is significant 
also that the 1947 rail balance topped 
the $22,439,000 balance on February 1, 
1946, by 38 per cent; surpassed the 
February 1, 1945, balance — $25,149,- 
000 — by 23 per cent; and was 27 per 
cent, 58 per cent, 36 per cent, and 16 
per cent greater, respectively, than rail 
balances on the corresponding days of 
1944, 1943, 1942, and 1941. 


Although the February 1 (1947) fuel 
stock was 5 per cent more than the 
January 1 (1947) balance and 6 per 
cent more than the December 1 (1946) 
balance it sagged almost 6 per cent be- 
low the February 1 (1946) fuel stock, 
and was 7 per cent less than fuel supplies 
on the comparable day of 1945. How- 
ever, the February (1947) fuel stock 
of $52,603,000 topped the $49,056,000 on 
hand on the same day of 1944 by a full 
7 per cent; surpassed the February 1 
(1943) fuel stock of $43,654,000 by 
20 per cent; exceeded similar stocks on 
the corresponding day of 1942 by 30 
per cent; and was 114 per cent greater 
than the $24,591,000 fuel stock on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. 

For every dollar of materials, supplies 
and fuel carried in stock by the Class I 
railroads during the years 1936-1947, 
scrap inventories ranged from 1.6 to 
3.4 cents. 


Ratio of Monthly Scrap Inventories to 
Total Inventories 








Scrap Total . 
February Inventories Inventories Ratio 
(000 000) 
SOREN ss a. <-5: $13,190 $673,657 0.020 
i ee 11,677 604,799 0.019 
> eee 10,021 607,180 0.016 
i ee 9,93 543,262 0.018 
ea sa Sieue 10,408 504,329 0.021 
| ee 10,941 481,475 0.023 
ios) ee 10,728 343,117 0.031 
i. ere 11,862 342,843 0.034 
8 Sere 10,393 318,804 0.033 
1 5 | nara 11,634 383,388 0.030 
LS eae eee ,89 320,361 0.028 
FFIG oie 58S 7,481 281,790 0.027 
Scrap inventories on February 1 


amounted to $13,190,000—an increase 
of 8 per cent over the January 1 total— 
and were 13 per cent more than the 
February 1 (1946) balance, which ag- 
gregated $11,677,000. Although scrap 
inventories reached a new February 1 
high, the ratio between scrap inven- 
tories and total inventories, as will be 
seen ‘in the table, have not reached an 
abnormal level compared with other 
years. 


* 





Photo courtesy of W. A. Lucas , 
A pair of “Camelbacks” on the Reading at Newtown, Pa. 




















Inspired by achievements 
of past, plans are made 


for more intense and 


comprehensive program 


Above—Gustav Metzman, New York Central presi- 

dent, with the A. A. R. poster in the background. 

Below—Left to right: Hon. Warren R. Austin, U. S. 

representative to United Nations; Judge R. 

Fletcher, and R. J. Bowman, president of the C. & O. 
and Pere Marquette 





Railroad 
Its 


HE Transportation Department of 

the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., more familiarly known as the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A., celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 24-26. 
With a brief review of the past, and 
taking of stock as of today, the greater 
part of the conference was concentrated 
on plans for advance all along the line 
during the next quarter century. Sev- 
eral commissions, after much study and 
experiment, made positive recommenda- 
tions as to administration and program, 
and these were further supplemented by 
findings of a number of “work” groups, 
which functioned intensively during the 
meeting. 

These activities were enhanced by 
inspiring addresses from several out- 
standing leaders, including President 
R. J. Bowman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pere Marquette, who was also chait- 
man of the sponsoring committee for the 
conference; President Gustav Metzman 
of the New York Central, on whose 
system (the old Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern) the Railroad “Y” originated; 
President David B. Robertson of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemet 
and Enginemen; Honorable Warren R. 
Austin, representative of the United 





States 
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Judge R. V. Fletcher, presiding, with Hon. Warren R. Austin, guest of honor 


Y. M. C. A. Commemorates 







Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


States to the United Nations; and Dr. 
Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary 
of the National Council and Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

Judge R. V. Fletcher, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, was 
elected conference chairman and was 
assisted by the following vice-chairmen: 
R. E. Woodruff, president, Erie; Fred 
N. Aten, president, Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of 
Labor; and H. D. Brydone-Jack, man- 
ager, department of personnel, Canadian 
Pacific. There were 235 registered 
delegates, more than half of them being 
laymen; the total attendance, including 
visitors and members of families, was 
526. 

After the preliminaries at the opening 
session of the conference, G. K. Roper, 
senior secretary, Transportation De- 
partment, Y. M. C. A., outlined the 
purpose of the conference and partic- 
ularly stressed the importance of plan- 
ning for an intensification of the work, 
as well as extending it into unoccupied 
fields. 

Some idea of the present status of the 
180 Railroad Y. M. C. A.’s may be 
gained from the results of the 1946 
Continental Membership Campaign, 


which were reported upon by David B. 
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Robertson, and which showed a total 
membership of more than 125,000. Many 
more than this, of course, including the 
members of families, share the benefits 
of these associations. John B. Parrish, 
chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the United States, pointed out, 
for instance, that during 1946 over five 
million people participated in social, 





D. B. Robertson, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen presi- 
dent, addresses the conference 








devotional and 
Nearly 


physical, 
educational group activities, 
four million, away from their homes, 
were provided with comfortable beds; 
more than 14 million meals were served, 
and 18,746 visits were made to the ill 
and bedridden by laymen and secre- 


recreational, 


taries. The total budget of the Trans- 
portation Department during 1946 was 
in the neighborhood of 8% million dol- 
lars, and 15,000 laymen functioned on 
local and national boards. 

R. J. Bowman, in opening the Con- 
ference and welcoming it to Cleveland, 
paid this tribute to the Railroad “Y”: 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio has been 
engaged in a cooperative enterprise with 
the Railroad Y. M. C. A. for at least 
57 years—Y. M. C. A. buildings having 
been erected at Gladstone and Clifton 
Forge, Va., in 1890. The C. & O. pro- 
vided the entire cost for erecting these 
buildings, and also for the erection of 
Y. M. C. A. buildings at Handley, Cane 
Fork and Peach Creek, W. Va., and 
Lexington, Ky. Our railroad also con- 
tributed substantially to the erection of 
Y. M.C. A. buildings at five other points 


.along our line, and assists with the 


operating costs of all of the twelve 
Y. M. C. A.’s which serve our people. 
It seems to me you will agree that this 
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is a very strong indication of the high 
esteem in which we hold the work of 
the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 

“That our people are very highly 
Y. M. C. A.-minded is evidenced by the 
fact that 11,328 employees held member- 
ship in the twelve institutions on our 
road during the year 1945. This was 
the third largest membership of any 
single railroad group of employees in 
the- United States and Canada, and was 
by far the highest percentage of mem- 
bership, based on the total number of 
employees, of any of the 48 railroads 
whose lines are served by the Railroad 
to, 1A. 

“T believe the best evidence I can 
lay before you of the great value we 
of the C. & O. place upon the splendid 
work being carried on by the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. on our property, and the 
continued cooperation which we feel 
we can count upon in the future, is the 
recent authorization granted by our 
board of directors for the construction 
of a new three-story Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing at Russell, Ky., near Ashland, where 
our largest marshalling and distribution 
yards are located, at an estimated cost 
of approximately $600,000. We have 
in mind progressive steps for improve- 
ments to Y. M. C. A. facilities at other 
points to serve our men.” 


Preservation of Free Enterprise 


President Metzman of the New York 
Central, emphasized the vital and stra- 
tegic importance of the railroads in 
both peace and war. “They are the 
backbonevof the American transportation 
system. They do not seek preferential 
treatment. They ask only for an oppor- 
tunity to perform their work on equal 
terms with those of other agencies in 
the United States, with justice to all 
and favor to none. Special treatment 
for others can result only in impairing 
the financial strength and economic use- 
fulness of the railroads.” 

“The future of America’s free enter- 
prise system rests on maximum produc- 
tion, good wages, fair prices, and fair 
profits. These form the keystone of 
America’s economic security. Deliver- 
ing America’s natural resources and in- 
dustrial production is a task that now 
more than ever calls for financially 
healthy railroads. For production and 
distribution is the fundamental task of 
retaining our industrial world leadership. 

“Twice in our lifetime, America’s 
right to freedom and the leadership that 
freedom created has been challenged by 
autocratic or dictatorial forces abroad. 
Twice America has had to defend its 
right in bitter arms. And in both those 
wars, the organization of the Y. M. C. Ae 
has stood shoulder to shoulder with 


America’s fighting men at home and 
abroad. 
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“Today, the battle continues on a 
new battleground. It is here at home. 
It is here in the fight our own railroad 
industry must make for its right to sur- 
vive and progress on the basis of its 
service to the nation. It is here in the 
struggle to perfect the American free 
industrial system, so that we as a nation 
can retain our leadership as a successful 
example and as a productive power to 
serve a world in need.” 


The Value of the “Y” 


In prefacing his address, President 
Metzman paid a high tribute to the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. in these words: 

“T know of no other organization 
which from its inception has continued 
year in-and year out to have a more 
wholesome influence upon the lives of 
our railroad people and has contributed 
more to our general welfare than have 
the Railroad Branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By help- 
ing us to be better men, the Y also 
helps us to be better railroad employees. 
And better railroad employees make 
better railroads. 

The value of the Y contribution in 
promoting the welfare of railroad em- 
ployees was never better demonstrated 
than during the war period, when by 


necessity families were dislocated and 


the Railroad Y became more than ever 
the “home away from home” for thou- 
sands of men. And to thousands of 
others throughout the country the Y 
continues to be an integral part of their 
daily lives. In promoting educational, 
religious, social, physical and recrea- 
tional activities, the Y adds to content- 
ment in their jobs. Indeed, a_ full, 
wholesome life depends not alone upon 
happiness in our working hours but 
also upon constructive use of our leisure 
hours. This is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Railroad Y. 
And its expanding influence extends 
beyond the privilege of individual mem- 
bership; it reaches into the very heart 
of family and community life. 

“In the establishment of these “homes 
away from home,” the New York Cen- 
tral System has a deep sense of justifi- 
able pride. It was in the year 1870 that 
a group of railroad men on the old Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
(one of the predecessor companies of 
the New York Central), at the sugges- 
tion and under the leadership of George 
Meyers, Cleveland stationmaster, estab- 
lished a weekly prayer meeting in his 
office. The following year Cleveland 
pastors preached sermons to railroad 
men and their families in the station. 
And in 1872, at the request of the men 
themselves, the first railroad branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. was organized. Gen- 
eral John H. Devereux, then general 
manager of the Lake Shore & Michigan 








Southern, Reuben F. Smith, of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad (now 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad) and 
Oscar Townsend of the Big Four, were 
chosen directors of this railroad branch, 
But much of the early success of the 
branch was due to the earnest zeal and 
enthusiasm of Henry W. Stager, a train 
dispatcher of the Lake Shore Road at 
Cleveland. 

“Fully recognizing the value of this 
partnership with the Y, the railroads 
gave it their wholeheated support. Suc- 
ceeding years have proved that this was 
one of the most constructive and far- 
reaching steps which has ever been 
taken by any industry for the advance- 
ment of the well-being of its employees, 
We have only to look upon its record 
of accomplishments over the past 75 
years to realize the importance of the 
Y work. From its modest beginning 
three-quarters of a century ago, it has 
grown to an organization having 180 
points of service throughout the United 
States and Canada, reaching approxi- 
mately 375,000 railroad employees and 
their families, and having an annual 
budget of approximately eight million 
dollars. Such a record gives indispu- 
table proof of the value of its services, 

“On the New York Central System 
alone, there are 21 branches and over 
16,000 members, the second highest 
membership of any railroad in the 
country, and our company contributes 
a substantial amount annually to the 
maintenance and upkeep of _ those 
branches. I wish all our investments 
brought in as high a rate of return as 
does our contribution to the Railroad Y. 

“It is our fervent desire to do every- 
thing in our power to promote the 
Railroad Branches as a living, pulsating 
force in the daily lives of our employees 
and the railroad industry at large. For 
there has never been a time in history 
when religious principles and moral 
values have been so challenged as they 
are being challenged today. And there 
has never been a time in history when 
the need for an organization like the 
Y. M. C. A. was more urgent than it 
is today. As General Eisenhower has 
said, ‘the only hope for abiding peace 
is the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of all mankind’.” 


Robertson Commends the “Y” 


Before making his formal address on 
“Government — Management — Labor 
Relationships—A Crisis,” D. B. Robert- 
son referred to the Railroad Y in these 
terms: 

“This seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Transportation Department of the 


Y. M. C. A. provides a welcome oppor- 
tunity to express the gratitude of the 
railroad workers on the North American 
continent for the numberless services 
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and comforts received from the Rail- 
road Y. I welcome this opportunity, 
not only on behalf of the membership 
of my Own organization but on behalf 
of all of the railroad brotherhoods who 
have availed themselves of the good 
things provided by the Y. M. C. A. 

“T am without words to tell you how 

deeply thankful we are. Our apprecia- 
tion is an enduring thing, for the work 
of the Y is not of the past but of the 
present and the future. 
_ “It was a great pleasure for me to 
bring before this conference a member- 
ship report which disclosed a gain of 
approximately 19,000 members during 
the years 1940 through 1946. In re- 
spect to membership, the Railroad Y 
often reminds me of our own Ladies’ 
Organization. I have often told them, 
that they are either going into or just 
coming out of a membership campaign. 
That is the way it should be and must 
be, if this great work is to endure. 
Our own Ladies’ Organization began 
the growth which brought it to strength, 
when it undertook to fill the gap of 
loneliness and hardship that marked the 
life of the operating railroader at away- 
from-home terminals. It was in 1884 
that wives of our members at Tucson, 
Ariz., made possible a new degree of 
comfort and rest for railroad workers 
at division points where the Railroad 
Y was not yet established. 

“T recall, and without pleasure, how 
many times I spent a miserable night 
away from home, trying to get some 
sleep and rest in the cramped and in- 
adequate quarters of a caboose, which 
already was crowded by members of the 
train crew. I can personally testify to 
the great contribution that the Y. M. C. 
A. has made to the comfort, convenience, 
and health of the railroad worker and 
I wish to assure you that the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. is one that we cherish 
and are determined to make ever greater 
through our participation.” 


Deprecates Hysteria 


Mr. Robertson discussed the danger 
of Communism at some length, and 
particularly warned against its infiltra- 
tion into the American labor movement. 
He deprecated hysteria in proposed labor 
legislation, pointing out that many of 
our serious national difficulties and 
emergencies during recent years have 
been caused by the imposition of war 
controls. We must return the control 
of labor-management relationships to 
Private industrial processes. He closed 
his address with this comment: “At 
this critical point in the prevailing 
situation, both at home and abroad, this 
Problem must have the most cautious 
scrutiny, without hasty action, if we 
are to have a sensible and constructive 
answer,” 
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Because the Y. M. C. A. has so great 
an international interest and outlook, 
Warren R. Austin, United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, chose 
the meeting at Cleveland as a platform 
from which to make a world-wide appeal 
for collective security. 


Pioneering for Peace 


Speaking on “Pioneering for Peace,” 
he listed the following as some of the 
policies the United States must pursue 
in relation to the United Nations, in 
order to attain this goal: 

1. We must make clear that we are 
ready at all times to support the law 
of the Charter—by force if necessary— 
in accordance with our obligations. 

2. We must use to the full and with 
patience, all the processes of conciliation 
and organized cooperation established by 
the United Nations. We must seek 
constantly for better understanding with 
all our allies. Whatever others do, 
we must seek always to avoid hysteria 
and recrimination. We do not need to 
fear anybody. We must seek by our 
policies to remove fear in others and 
replace it by confidence. 

3. We must maintain our own eco- 
nomic strength, and help restore eco- 
nomic strength to those parts of the 
world left weakened by the war, and, 
therefore, an easy prey to some future 
aggressor. This means a businesslike 
investment of American capital, a firm 
adherence to the policy of reducing 
barriers to an expanding world trade 


_and, for this year at least, continued 


direct relief to some countries. An 
enlightened economic foreign policy 
will increase prosperity in the United 
States as much as in any other country. 
Collective security can never be realized 
without such a policy on our part. 

4. We must maintain our military 
establishment, not for purposes of 
domination but in order to be able to 
back up our commitments in. support 
of collective security under the United 
Nations. This means that we must not 
engage in any unilateral disarmament 
by hasty and ill-considered reductions 
in our armed forces or in our budget for 
national defense. It also means estab- 
lishment of a universal military training 
system that would provide the neces- 
sary reserves of skilled manpower 
trained in the complicated techniques 
of modern warfare. If we were ever 
called upon to join in collective action 
against a major aggressor, we would 
not have the two years of grace we were 
given in the last war. We should have 
to act with decisive force at once and 
with men already trained. Peacetime 
universal military training in the United 
States is not in conflict with the ulti- 
mate goal of world disarmament. 

5. We must stand firm in support of 


an effective and enforceable system of 
international control of atomic energy 
and of other major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction. We must keep 
trying with patience and firmness to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union 
on this matter. I believe that sooner 
or later we will reach agreement. It is 
just as much in the vital interest of 
the Soviet Union as it is of ourselves 
to establish a system of control that 
would fully safeguard complying states 
from the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions. Such a system would require 
greater delegations of national sover- 
eignty to international authority than 
either of our nations has previously been 
willing to give. But without such a 
system neither one of us would in the 
long run be able to safeguard our inde- 
pendence or our respective ways of life 
from the destructiveness of another war. 

6. We must apply comparable prin- 
ciples of effective international control 
to the so-called conventional armaments 
and armed forces, so that they, too, 
can be reduced in such a way as to 
safeguard all states against violations 
and evasions. 

7. We must press for completion of 
the special agreements called for by the 
Charter that would provide the Security 
Council with peace forces to enforce 
its decisions. _ 

8. We must lend our full support to 
the development and application of in- 
ternational law, particularly the laws 
against war which have been for the 
first time enforced against individuals 
by the Nuremberg and Far ‘Eastern 
tribunals. The increasing application 
of international law directly to indi- 
viduals is of importance to the pre- 
valence of peace. 


Commission and Other Reports 


In addition to the membership report, 
made by D. B. Robertson, which has 
already been mentioned, there were re- 
ports and recommendations from the 
following commissions: Organization, 
Relationships and Budget, J. B. Parrish, 
chairman, vice-president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Personnel, D. P. Loomis, chair- 
man, executive director, Association of 
Western Railroads; Program Advance 
and Religious Work, A. O. Herman, 
chairman, assistant to general manager, 
Baltimore & Ohio; and Responsible 
Citizenship, Roy V. Wright, chairman, 
managing editor, Railway Age. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to in- 
tense effort on the part of six discussion 
or “work” groups and the recommenda- 
tions of these groups were presented to 
the conference on Saturday morning. 
The subjects covered personnel; the ex- 
tension of the work to other forms of 
transportation; the expansion of the 


(Continued on page 899) 
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RAIN communication equipment 

will apparently find wide use, but 
railroad officers are at present confronted 
with the need for selection of a depend- 
able and economical source of power to 
operate the apparatus on the caboose. 
The three methods that have received 
the most consideration are Diesel electric 
generator sets, axle-driven generators 
with batteries, and propane engine- 
driven generator sets. 

Preliminary trial installations have 
developed a number of advantages to 
be realized from the adoption of Diesel 
electric generator sets. Compact and 
economical, the small Diesel engine that 
drives this type of generator set will 
produce power continuously under nearly 
every condition. It operates on Diesel 
locomotive fuel and lubricating oil, and 
can be serviced by the same mechanics 
as for Diesel locomotives, although most 
small engines of this type do not require 
specialized mechanics for proper servic- 
ing. In comparison with gasoline en- 
gines, the economy of the Diesel is un- 
disputed. The fuel consumed by a 
Diesel is approximately one-half the 
amount required by a gasoline engine 
in developing the same horsepower. 










































































Diesel Power for Ca booses 


By GLENN R. MERZ 
Witte Engine Works 
Division of Oil Well Supply Company 
U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiary 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Danger of fire or explosion is elimi- 
nated through the use of Diesel-operated 
generator sets as their fuel is non- 
explosive. The small Diesel set is often 
equipped with a fuel tank of about 30 
gallons capacity, while gasoline engine 
sets require bulky tanks of about twice 
that capacity. An additional Diesel 
advantage is its medium speed and con- 
tinuous heavy duty capacity as contrasted 
against the high speed engines. Many 
Diesels have a record of having operated 
for over 10,000 hours without repairs. 

Apparently most economical from the 
standpoint of operation, but unsatis- 
factory in the results attained on 
cabooses, is the axle-driven generator. 
The axle generator eliminates fuel costs 
and danger from fire or explosion, but 
produces power only when the train 
travels above a prescribed speed. Volt- 


age regulation is necessary since train 


speeds are not constant. Batteries, 
which may be damaged by freezing or 
sudden shock, are required for use when 
the train is not moving. 

Through the cooperation of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Witte Engine Division of Oil Well 
Supply Company, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation, a trial installa- 
tion was made of a 2.5-kw., 110-volt, 60- 
cycle, alternating-current Witte “Die- 
selectric” set. The engine is installed 
in a caboose and enclosed in a sound- 
proof cabinet. It is mounted on steel- 
reinforced rubber vibration dampeners, 
which isolate the engine vibrations from 
the car. An ingenious water-cooling 
system is used to assure proper engine 
cooling whether the train is moving in 
either direction or standing still. It 
employs a wall-type radiator, thermo- 
statically controlled, with an electric 
motor-driven fan, mounted in a window 
of the caboose. Another opening, about 
18 in. square, is provided for air intake. 
This arrangement was found to be neces- 
sary to meet the conditions of varying 
altitudes and temperatures. With this 
method of cooling it is also possible to 
heat the caboose by baffling the air from 
the radiator into the caboose. 

The generator is driven by a single- 
cylinder, four-cycle, full Diesel engine 


Left—Interior of caboose showing hand set, loudspeakers, and 
the electric conductor’s lamp, with cover open, in the ceiling. 
Below—The 2!4-kw. engine-generator set installed in a D. & 


R. G. W. caboose 
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rated 4 hp. at 1,200 r.pm. The engine 
is equipped with an electric starter and 
may be provided with remote push- 
button start-and-stop control, should it 
be desired. All wearing parts are re- 
placeable. The 30-gallon tank mounted 
underneath the floor contains enough oil 
to operate the engine at full load for 
approximately 120 hours. 

From February through October, 
1946, the set operated in excess of 6,000 
total hours, and according to railroad 
representatives it has given reliable 
service under heavy-duty conditions, in- 
cluding wide variations in temperature 
and altitude. Similar installations are 
on test with other railroads and have 
to date proved to be an efficient means 
of providing electric power for caboose 
radio equipment and electric lights. 





COMMUNICATIONS ... 


A. R. E. A. Seeks Young 
Engineers in Its Ranks 


Cu1caco 

To THE EpiTor: 

The editorial in your issue of March 
22, bearing the title, For “Brass Hats” 
Only? laments the fact that few young 
men participate in the work of the com- 
mittees of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. There can be no argu- 
ment regarding the facts. There are few 
young men on the rolls of the committees, 
but that condition cannot be explained by 
any reluctance to include them in the 
committee personnel. Actually, as pointed 
out clearly in the editorial, the Committee 
on Personnel of Committees is keenly 
aware of the need for younger blood in 
the committee organizations and is anxious 
to recruit young men. 

To be profitable to the individual and 
to his employers, as well as to the asso- 
ciation, a committee membership must 
be an active one. Unless the member 
attends the meetings with reasonable regu- 
larity his identity with the committee will 
represent little more than an empty 
honor. Whether he can do so depends 
on the attitude of his immediate superior 
and/or the policy of the department or 
the top management. 

In deciding whether a man should be 
authorized or encouraged to take an active 
part in committee work his chief will be 
influenced to no small degree by the 
extent to which the railroad will benefit 
by the appointment, and there is no deny- 
ing that the decision will be influenced 
by the experience and knowledge of the 
subject possessed by the individual under 
Consideration, as well as by his standing 
and authority on his own road. It is recog- 
nized also that to single out this or that 
young man for service on an A.R.E,A. 
committee may impose some awkward 
Problems of personnel. 

_Also, from the standpoint of the asso- 
“lation, it must be recognized that broad 
experience in the subject under considera- 
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tion on the part of the committee 
members is an important asset. However, 
in spite of this, the association is anxious 
to include young men in the personnel 
of its committees, and I am confident 
that there is a growing realization on 
the part of railway managements of the 
educational advantages to be gained by 
young engineers fronmr committee work. 
WALTER S. LACHER 
Secretary 
ARE. A 


Doubts Stockholder’s 


Control of Management 
New York 
To THE EpItor: 

I have the highest regard for Judge R. 
V. Fletcher but, from a railroad experience 
of over half a century, from rodman to 
president, I can hardly go along in the 
statement attributed to him in your issue 
of March 29, which reads: “No one can 
deny that solvent railroads, as in the case 
with any other solvent business, are con- 
trolled by their stockholders, who elect 
the directors who in turn elect the officers.” 

I have lived in the vicinity of Wall 
Street. I have friends among the bankers. 
I know that they are just as good as the 
next man, and I think the present method 
of selecting directors produces results as 
good as any other, but I doubt the wisdom 
of such statements as the one above quoted. 
To suppose that the stockholders have 
anything to do, except mechanically, with 
the selection of directors is naive. A rail- 
road man should be the last person in the 
world to believe that any good can be 
accomplished without concerted direction, 
and who is to direct the stockholders? 

I am sorry to have to use a nom de plume 


but let us be 
REALISTIC 


Would “‘Sell’’ Railroads 


to New Generation 


Mount Dora, Fa. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The private automobile, the bus and the 
airplane are daily carrying thousands of 
passengers who formerly rode the passen- 
ger trains, . However, for comfort, safety 
and reliability no fair-minded person can 
deny that the modern railway train is 
vastly superior to these new travel 
agencies. 

As important as the riders of auto, bus 
and plane may be to the railroads, they 
do not fill the whole sky. A new genera- 
tion is growing up, soon to be reckoned 
with as prospective passengers for the 
four transportation agencies. If these 
youths could be made confirmed railroad 
enthusiasts, they in turn would be the sires 
of still greater armies who would class 
the railroads as Number One among them 
all. And to the very great advantage of 
the railroads. 

One thing that will do more to create 
good will for the railroads than all the 


rest is books and magazines dealing with 
railroad equipment, operation and per- 
sonnel, written and edited by those who 
“know their railroads.” Railway and lo- 
comotive operation is one of the most 
highly specialized callings in the world. 
It is not one to be written of by the fan 
or enthusiast with no actual operating ex- 
perience or first hand knowledge of the 
subject. 

What to do about it? Simplicity itself. 
Start a magazine, financed by the large 
railway systems, on slick paper, with high 
grade illustrations and edited by men with 
actual railroad operating experience, men 
who have worked with grimy hands; who 
know the smell of hot valve oil and soft 
coal smoke. Have the men on the “firing 
line,” engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- . 
men and others, send in true stories of ac- 
tual occurrences in service, to be rewritten 
in good literary style by some staff writer 
who has himself had actual experience. 
Such stories by men who were there “when 
it happened,” would give the reader a true 
picture of what life on a railroad really 
is. Fiction with a true railroad flavor 
could also be used. 

Such a.publication would create more 
good will for the railroads among the 
youth of the country, and “grownup youth” 
too, than any possible amount of adver- 
tising in whatever medium. It would give 
the coming generation a new conception 
of railroad life, its glamor and its com- 
pensations. It would in no degree be an 
expense to the railroads, It would be a 
real money maker and would attract much 
outside advertising. 

Frep M. WEScoTT 





Y. M. C. A. Anniversary 
(Continued from page 897) 


present work to meet additional com- 
munity and other needs and into un- 
occupied fields in this country, Canada, 
Alaska and Hawaii, together with a 
closer coordination with the Mexican 
Y. M. C. A.; financing the work in 
the years ahead; religious work and 
responsible citizenship ; and the program, 
content and purpose in the areas of 
social, recreational and cultural activi- 
ties. The enthusiasm with which these 
commission and work reports were re- 
ceived augurs well for the speeding up 
and extension of the movement. 

The work of the conference was 
summed up by Jay A: Urice, executive 
secretary, National Board, National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., and it was 
closed with an address by Dr. Eugene 
E. Barnett, presenting a challenging 
picture of the work of the Y throughout 
the world. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church of Cleveland, was the conference 
pastor. George Campbell led the group 
singing and special music was rendered 
by the C. & O. quartette from Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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A. K. Atkinson 


HE election on April 17 of Arthur 

K. Atkinson as president of the 
Wabash and Norman B. Pitcairn as 
chairman of its board of directors (an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 19, 
page 808) brings to that road’s top 
executive positions two men whose com- 
bined leadership during the past five 
years has been featured by intensive im- 
provement of the property and 30 per 
cent decrease in its debt. Mr. Pitcairn, 
former president, fills a position newly- 
created at his request so that he might 
be relieved of the direct responsibility 
for operation of the railroad. He is 
65 years old. 

Mr. Atkinson, 55, advances from the 
position of vice-president—finance and 
accounting, which he had held since 
May, 1942. In his former position he 
took a leading part in formulating and 
carrying to a successful conclusion the 
road’s plan of reorganization which was 
consummated on January 1, 1942. Pre- 
vious to his last-held post, Mr. Atkinson 
had served as treasurer for the receivers 
and chief financial and accounting officer. 

The Wabash operates approximately 
2,393 mi. of line extending from Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, 
Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo., on the west, 
to Chicago, Toledo, Ohio, and Buffalo, 
N. Y. (by trackage rights over the 
Canadian National between Detroit, 
Mich., and Buffalo) on the east. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the 
road’s tonnage is received from connec- 
tions. Further, due to its extensive 
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Atkinson and Pitcairn Assume 
New Wabash Positions 


* cent. 


coverage of the mid-continent region, 
the road serves as a “bridge” for a large 
proportion of this traffic. 

Approximately 93 per cent of the 
Wabash’s freight tonnage and 87 per 
cent of its freight revenue are derived 
from the following classifications: 
products of agriculture, 20 per cent of 
the tonnage and 19 per cent of the reve- 
nue; products of mines, 31 per cent 
and 11 per cent, respectively ; and manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, 42 per cent 
of the tonnage and 57 per cent of the 
revenue. In general, the traffic is ex- 
ceedingly well diversified. 

An excellent financial record has been 
maintained by the Wabash from its re- 
organization in 1942 to December 31, 
1946, the date of its latest annual report, 
in comparison with the record of the 
old company. During this period its 
outstanding debt has been reduced by 
$30,282,468, or approximately 30 per 
Also during this interval the 
railroad enjoyed a reduction of $1,410,- 
938 in its annual charges. 

During 1946 the Wabash moved the 
greatest volume of revenue traffic in 
any peacetime year, but, due principally 
to wage increases, its net income of 
$4,127,211 was less than 1945’s income 
of $5,966,723. An increase of $6,141,552 
in operating expenses was offset to the 
extent of $5,010,235 for accelerated 
amortization of defense projects charged 
to operating expenses in 1945, 


The New President 


Mr. Atkinson was born on October 
19, 1891, at Denver, Colo., and entered 
railroad service in 1909 with the Denver 
& Rio Grande (now the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western) as an office boy in 
the office of the general auditor. He 
subsequently held various clerical posi- 
tions in the offices of the auditor of dis- 
bursements and the general auditor, later 
serving as statistician, general book- 
keeper, traveling accountant and special 
accountant. From 1920 to 1922, he was 
associated with the United States Rail- 
road Administration successively as field 
accountant, supervising accountant and 
assistant controller. In 1922 he joined 
the Wabash as assistant auditor, ad- 
vancing later to assistant controller and 
assistant to vice-president, finance and 
accounting. From 1930 to 1942 he was 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
and a director of the Wabash Railway 
Company, the predecessor of the present 
company. In 1931 he was appointed, in 
addition, treasurer for the receivers, and 
























Norman B. Pitcairn 


in 1941 chief financial and accounting 
officer. On May 15, 1942, after the 
reorganization, he became vice-presi- 
dent, finance and accounting. 

Mr. Pitcairn was appointed co-re- 
ceiver of the Wabash on October 19, 
1933, after serving two years as presi- 
dent of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
It was in this latter position, during 
a period of drastic decline in revenue, 
that he was afforded experience which 
proved of value to him in the operations 
of the Wabash during its receivership. 

Born at Harrisburg, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 8, 1881, he received his civil engi- 
neer’s degree from Princeton University 
in 1903. He entered railway service on 
June 29, 1901, as a rodman on the 
Pennsylvania and was promoted to 
transitman in 1904 and to assistant 
supervisor of track in 1905. Five years 
later he was further promoted to su- 
pervisor of track and on November 
10, 1919, he was appointed division 
engineer on the Pittsburgh division, 
from which he was transferred to the 
Middle division in the following year, 
and then to the New York division in 
July, 1922. In October, 1923, Mr. 
Pitcairn was promoted to superintendent 
of the Erie & Ashtabula division and 
later served in the same capacity on the 
Middle and the New York divisions. 
In July, 1928, he became general super- 
intendent of the Eastern Ohio division, 
which position he held until January, 
1931, when he was elected president of 
the D. T. & I., with headquarters at 
Dearborn, Mich. He resigned from 
this position to become co-receiver of 
the Wabash. At the same time he was 
elected receiver and president of the 
Ann Arbor and president of the New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, both Wabash 
subsidiaries. He was also elected 4 
director of the Lehigh Valley. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Kendall Calls for 


Closer Teamwork 


Says it will goa “long way” 
toward getting maximum 
usage out of cars 


Asserting that “there never was a time 
when more was required from too little,” 
Chairman Warren C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has called again for that “co- 
ordinated teamwork” which will “go a long 
way toward getting more nearly the maxi- 
mum usage from the present ownership of 
freight cars.” Mr. Kendall’s call came in 
his latest monthly review of the “National 
Transportation Situation,” which also in- 
cluded his prediction that “it will be some 
months yet before new cars are received 
from the car builders in the volume needed.” 

“The continued help of everyone is re- 
quired,” the C. S. D. chairman said. “A 
car day saved means that a car is made 
available one day earlier for another load.” 
More specifically, he set out “car handling 
principles” as follows: 

Renew the emphasis for highest degree Car 
Service Rules’ observance which means a daily 
studied effort to load the cars available to, or 
substantially in the direction of, the owner. 

Unload and load promptly. Load in accord- 
ance with ODT 18-A, thereby having 5 cars do 
the job that 6 did in prewar days. 

Please see that good box cars are not loaded 
with contaminating commodities and that cars are 
not damaged, thereby requiring a trip to the re- 
pair tracks, with a consequent loss of 4 or 5 days. 

First Quarter Record — Meanwhile, 
Mr. Kendall had emphasized the heavy 
volume of 1946 traffic by reviewing the 
figures for the first quarter. During that 
period, as he put it, the railroads carried: 
More grain and grain products than in any 
first quarter of which C. S. D. has records; 
more carloads of coal and of forest prod- 
ucts than in any corresponding period since 
1929; and more miscellaneous carloads than 
in any corresponding period since 1919, 
with the exception of 1944 and 1945 which 
were the peak traffic years of the war. 

With respect to shipper complaints of 
“sluggish movements,” Mr. Kendall ac- 
cepted them as “factual.” “On the other 
hand,” he continued, “the railroad plant, 
with a decrease in its ownership of railroad 
owned freight cars to the extent of 18,200 
compared with 1946 and about 31,000 com- 
pared with 1945, supplied equipment for 
more cars of loaded traffic during the first 
quarter of 1947 than any first quarter since 
1930. There is no attempt to minimize the 
reported sluggish movements, but surely 
the great bulk of cars must have been 
moved with reasonable dispatch.” 


No Early Relief—Coming to his con- 
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‘*A Declaration of 
Interdependence” 


We of Labor believe that the basis 
of America’s economy should be pri- 
vate enterprise, with private business 
and industry and agriculture operat- 
ing as the primary means for provid- 
ing jobs and producing goods and 
services. We recognize that profits 
are a condition of business survival 
and a test of efficiency. We recog- 
nize that management has the job of 
managing the enterprise; that it 
must arrange the component parts— 
men, machines, materials, and money 
—so that the enterprise’s economic 
objectives can be achieved and it can 
survive in a competitive market. 


—Labor Members of the National Plan- 
ning Association (including, for the rail- 
way unions, H. W. Fraser, Julius Luhrsen 
and A. E. Lyon). 











sideration of equipment conditions by types 
of cars, the C. S. D. chairman reported 
that “all indications” point to increased 
requirements for box cars, and thus he saw 
“little likelihood of any «substantial relief 
from the present extremely tight situation 
for some time to come.” As to stock cars, 
there have recently been increased seasonal 
demands, but there have been “no actual 
shortages and all requirements are being 
satisfactorily filled.” Surplus single-deck 
stock cars are being used for other com- 


‘ modities and are thereby contributing to 


the alleviation of the box-car shortage. 

“With the threat of a coal strike appar- 
ently averted for the present, all types of 
open top equipment are now in urgent de- 
mand, with indications and reliable fore- 
casts that there will be little, if any, re- 
laxation in the requirements the balance 
of the year,’ Mr. Kendall said in summary 
comment on the open-top-car_ situation. 
Previously he had predicted that this year’s 
estimated requirements for 565 million tons 
of bituminous coal should be met if there is 
no further strike of the miners. He also 
noted that the Great Lakes navigation 
season opened early last month, the goals 
for the 1947 lake-cargo coal and ex-lake 
iron ore movements being, respectively, 
52 million tons and 80 million tons. The 
latter would be an increase of 33% per cent 
above the 1946 ore movement of approxi- 
mately 60 million tons. 

At the same time, other commodities 
requiring hopper cars “continue to move in 
very heavy volume,” while the government 
export coal program had an April goal of 
four million tons—“far greater than any- 
thing ever before attempted.” Mr. Kendall 
(Continued on page 905) 





Transport Talks Heard 
at C. of C. Meeting 


Fletcher, Land and Lawrence 
speak, in turn, on rail, air 
and highway outlook 


R. V. Fletcher, former president of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
chairman of its Committee for the Study 
of Transportation, declared this week that 
the outlook of the railroads could not be 
said to be “desperate” if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could find a way 
to adjust rates to meet increased costs 
without the long delay that has proven 
“so disastrous in the past,” and if the rail- 
roads could be sure that they will be per- 
mitted to propose rates on the theory that 
they are dealing with a national system 
of transportation, administered by the 
I. C. C, rather than a system controlled 
by the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Judge Fletcher’s remarks were embodied 
in an address, “The Railroad Outlook,” 
delivered April 30 at Washington, D. C., 
at a luncheon session held in connection 
with the 35th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. The 
session was devoted to “coming develop- 
ments” in transportation, and other speak- 
ers included J. V. Lawrence, managing di- 
rector, American Trucking Associations, 
and Emory S. Land, president, Air Trans- 
port Association of America. P. C. Groner, 
chairman of the C. of C.’s transportation- 
communication committee, presided. 


Prospect Not Promising—Asserting 
that the railroads’ outlook is not “glowing 
with promise,” Judge Fletcher said that a 
rate-making system controlled by the De- 
partment of Justice would require each 
carrier to make its rates in a “vacuum.” 
Such a system, he added, would be in line 
with the “whims and fancies of the lawyers 
of the division, following the leadership 
of Mr. Henry Wallace, whose speech on 
the subject sometime ago . . . conformed 
to the pattern now advocated by the di- 
vision.” “Such a policy, if it finally pre- 
vails,” he continued, “will reduce the coun- 
try not merely to a colonial status, but to 
a condition comparable only to that which 
prevails in the most primitive society.” 

Noting that the Shippers Advisory 
Boards have estimated that carloadings for 
the second quarter of 1947 will exceed 
actual loadings for the same 1946 period, 
Judge Fletcher said that “there would 
seem to be no reason for surmising that 
traffic will diminish in volume within the 
immediate foreseeable future.” He went 
on to report that the cost of new equip- 
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ment which the railroads have on order 
or plan to buy will total $900,000,000, of 
which sum, he said, approximately $600,- 
000,000 will be expended in 1947. “It may 
be interesting to note,” he added, “that of 
the 634 locomotives now on order, 582 are 
Diesels, indicating a trend in the direction 
of increased efficiency and economy.” 


Hysteria No Help—tThe speaker said 
that the railroads are meeting “at least 
90 per cent” of the demands for freight 
cars, despite car shortages and alleged 
maladjustments in the distribution of avail- 
able cars. “We do need, in this connec- 
tion . . . a bit more of cooperation and 
understanding of conditions, and a bit less 
of hysterical lamentation about discrimina- 
tions that, in fact, are non-existent,” he 
said. “You may rest assured that the cars 
available at the present time have been, 
are being and will be distributed fairly, 
with as much regard to ownership as con- 
ditions ‘permit, and with as much regard 
as is humanly possible to the needs of com- 
merce and the public interest.” According 
to Judge Fletcher, the railroads, in the 
first 13 weeks of 1947, handled 10,518,015 
loaded cars, a greater number than were 
handled in any similar period in the past 
four years. a i 

With respect to°1947 financial prospects, 
Judge Fletcher stated that it has been 
estimated that the railroads may lose ap- 
proximately $315,000,000 in diminished pas- 
senger earnings in 1947. “It is true,” he 
added, “that there are pending applications 
for a further increase in express rates, in- 
creases in mail pay and increases in pas- 
senger rates in Eastern territory, which, 
if granted, should add something like 
$155,000,000 to the potential earnings. In 
other words, if we are disposed to take 
an optimistic view of the prospect, even 
with no increase in freight traffic, we might 
increase our total gross revenues by some 
$700,000,000.” . 

Judge Fletcher said that the railroads’ 
estimated net incothe of $500,000,000 for 
1947—or abotit 214 per cent upon property 
investment less depreciation—is “grossly 
inadequate.” “No one who is at all ~in- 
formed doubts that the railroads, in order 
to make needed improvements and main- 
tain their credit, should have an income 
of not less than 6 per cent upon the value 
of their property, or in other words, the 
net income should be at least $1,250,000,- 
000,” he said. “Such a return has been 
found to be reasonable by the highest 
courts in the land and is certainly in line 
with earnings secured by business enter- 
prises other than public utilities.” 


What the Unions Ask—Judge Fletcher 
said that the “most significant feature” of 
the railroads’ financial picture pertains to 
the proposed demands of the brotherhoods 
for wage increases. “At this moment,” he 
continued, “the non-operating brotherhoods 
are asking for an increase of 20 cents per 
hour. If the operating unions ask for 
similar increases, the cost in actual wages 
and increased payroll taxes attributable 
thereto would reach the staggering total 
of $810,000,000. No one can say what will 
be the outcome of these demands. But it 
is safe to say that if substantial increases 
are the result, if the railroads are to re- 
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main solvent, with credit reasonably main- 
tained, there must be an increase in freight 
rates of a very substantial amount.” 

Mr. Lawrence, discussing 
Movement in Urban Areas,” declared that 
“trucks were the whip that drove the rail- 
roads to... improve their [freight] serv- 
ice.” In this respect, he referred to so- 
called “flagship” trains that give over- 
night service on trips ranging from 350 
to 550 miles. 

Among other things, he urged passage 
of S.110, the bill introduced by Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, to stay the 
operation of anti-trust laws with respect 
to carrier rate-making procedures and 
other joint actions approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and a major 
overhauling of the rate structures “if our 
transportation in this country is to thrive 
and prosper.” 

Mr. Land, who discussed “Air Trans- 
port Prospects and Needs,” asserted that 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
comprehensive air navigation and _ traffic 
control system of the federal airways is 
an immediate need. 

According to Mr. Land,. the domestic 
scheduled airlines carried 12 million pas- 
sengers in 1946, an increase of 80 per cent 
over 1945, and have reasonable expectations 
of carrying 20 million persons in. 1947. 
Predicting that it is possible that the. vol- 
ume of air passenger travel may reach 50 
million persons annually within a few 
years, he said that such a traffic flow could 


“Freight. 





bé, handled only by a comprehensive traffic 
control system such as is now being de- 
veloped by the air lines and the federal 
regulatory agencies for aviation. 

Mr. Land stated that his association 
favors reasonable competition between all 
forms of transportation, but is opposed to 
integration of scheduled air transport with 
other forms of transportation. 

The air lines’ program, according to the 
speaker, calls for (1) a simplification and 
quantitative reduction in civil air regula- 
tions; (2) some redrawing of the route 
map for the scheduled air lines; (3) larger 
appropriations for air navigation and traffic 
control, particularly at airports; (4) bet- 
ter airports, with a concerted objective to 
make them community centers; (5) better 
and faster transportation facilities to and 
from airports; (6) devotion of more time 
to administrative problems and less time 
to personal rivalries; (7) more courtesy 
from employees to the traveling public; 
and (8). more information available to 
passengers, especially with regard to 
delays. 


New Film Designed to Aid 
Freight Car Movement 


A new sound slide film called “High- 
balling” recently was made available to 
industrial shippers by the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation. The film, produced by 
Carnegie-Illinois’s training division in col- 
laboration ~with the traffic department, 





Addressing the bureau of advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association at New York on April 24, 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
Federation for Railway Progress, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Alleghany 
Corporation, declared that there is 
“something profoundly shocking” about 
the situation of the American railroad 
industry, which, he said, “monopolists” 
have brought “to a point where a dollar 
invested in the most essential industry 
in the richest nation in the world is not 
as good as an idle dollar in the bank.” 

“The wealth and variety of this. land 
have stemmed from its’ten thousand 
nooks and crannies each in free trade 
with the other, each free.to develop with 
its own wage and price level in its own 
way. Out of them a million small busi- 


nesses, specifically acclimated, have 
sprung. 
“It is this decentralization which 


has made for our prosperity, individual- 
ity and happiness,” Mr. Young observed, 
but, “here in the last citadel of incen- 
tive enterprise, nationwide tnonopolists 
in labor, agriculture and industry, im- 
posed or encouraged by a coalition in 
government, foul these fertile soils. They 
threaten every insurance policy, every 
pension and savings fund.” 

Referring to labor difficulties that have 
resulted from the exercise of monopoly 
powers by union bosses, the speaker said, 





Robert R. Young Again Discusses Monopoly 


“T would be. thrown into jail in 24 hours 
under the Interstate Commerce Act if 
I stopped the operation of a single rail- 
road to force the vote-conscious Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into a 
sorely needed rate increase,” yet “no 
real progress has been made in legisla-: 
tion to deprive the labor monopolist of 
his power to shut down every. railroad, 
indeed every.industry. .. . 

“We are simply being treated to a 
three-ring circus of political maneuver- 
ing and countermaneuvering with no 
real thought on the part of most of 
these politicians of really breaking the 
labor monopoly. Those who accept 
public pay in return for their oath to 
uphold the Constitution must be made 
to deliver.” 

Mr. Young went on to say: “You 
may be skeptical when I say that the 
seat of all monopoly in America is in 
the railroads, and that if our newly- 
formed Federation for Railway Progress 
can crack it there, we are in a fair way 
of preserving the republic. That is a 
strong satement, but I make it seriously. 
Unfortunately for the security holders, 
these railroad monopolists do not aim 
to increase the profits of the railroads. 
Their design is economic and political 
power through strange bedfellows—in 
labor, in agriculture, under the dome of 
the Capitol, in the Department of State, 
the Cabinet, and in the White House.” 





—— 
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dramatizes various methods of keeping 
freight cars on the move, especially in 
respect to speedy loading and unloading, 
improved methods of loading and blocking 
and planned schedules. A limited number 
of prints is available from the firm’s in- 
dustrial relations department at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. With each print a discussion guide is 
furnished to be used by group leaders as 
an aid to the presentation. 


Benefit Payments Continue to 
Rise; Up $869,000 


Railroad retirement operations during 
February were marked by an increase in 
benefit payments of $869,000 over the Janu- 
ary figure, according to the “Monthly Re- 
view” of the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Approximately 7,100 new monthly death 
benefits were certified for payment under 
the retirement amendments, which ac- 
counted for $416,000 in the increased pay- 
ments. Also contributing to the hike were 
rises of $189,000 in employee-annuity pay- 
ments and $278,000 in 4 per cent lump sum 
payments. 

New applications for employee annuities 
totaled 5,125, compared with 5,500 in Janu- 
ary. The death of 228 pensioners was re- 
ported during the month, reducing the 
riumber in current payment status to 14,327. 
A total of 178,632 unemployment insurance 
claims were filed during the month—16 per 
cent fewer than in January. Payments 
amounting to $4,849,000 were made for un- 
employment in 166,150 14-day registration 
periods, a decline of 15 per cent frem the 
January figure. 

Applications for certificate of benefit 
rights declined from 28,774 in January to 
17,326 in February. Decreases occurred in 
all regions except Denver, Colo. Accord- 
ing to the review, lack of job opportunities 
continued to hamper the re-employment of 
unemployed railroad workers, which de- 
clined 9.4 per cent, as compared with the 
preceding month. Job placements num- 
bered 2,330, of which 657 were claimants. 


T. & P. Begins Experiment With 


“Pipeline on Rails” 


A one-year experiment to determine 
whether the Texas & Pacific can success- 
fully compete with pipelines in the delivery 
of petroleum products was launched re- 
cently with the movement of a 20-car ship- 
ment of -gasoline under special intrastate 
rates authorized by the Texas railroad com- 
mission in December, 1946. According to 
an article published in the April issue of 
the T. & P. employee magazine, “Topics,” 
the “pipeline on rails” experiment began 
physically on February 8, when the road 
moved 160,000 gal. of gasoline from the 
Cosden Petroleum Corporation’s refining 
plant at Big Spring, Tex., to the firm’s new 
blending terminal at Sweetwater, Tex. 

The special tariff provides that the ship- 
per shall be given a multiple-car intrastate 
rate of 414 cents per 100 lb. on a minimum 
shipment: tender -of 20 cars, compared with 
the regular carload rate of 10 cents per 100 
lb. on one car. The article stated that 


“considerable nationwide interest is being 
focused on the test by the rail and petroleum 
industries, 


As news of the initial ship- 
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Three of the largest blast furnaces in the world are under construction in the 
Chicago area as part of a post-war improvement and modernization program 
being carried out by the United States Steel Corp. Two of these are being con- 
structed at the South Chicago works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. to re- 
place smaller equipment. Shown under construction here (center) is blast furnace 
No. 11 at the South Works, which, when completed next fall, will have a rated 


annual capacity or more than 500,000 tons of iron. 
(right) are stoves in which air is heated for the blast furnace. 


The two tank-like structures 
A second blast 


furnace, No. 12, is under construction at South Works. The third blast furnace 
in the program is No. 6 at Carnegie’s Gary (Ind.) Works, which is being rebuilt 
and enlarged 


ment was made public, letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls began pouring in from 
refiners, carriers and other interested per- 
sons all over the Midwest and East request- 
ing information and details about the revo- 
lutionary rate experiment.” 

The Cosden Petroleum Corporation had 
planned to construct a four-inch pipeline to 
serve its Sweetwater plant, but has held off 
construction to participate in the experi- 
ment, according to the article. It was also 
stated that the oil company will spend $275,- 
000 for facilities at the four destinations 
set up under the rate experiment. 


“Silver Comet” to Start May 18 


The inaugural trip of the “Silver Comet,” 
new Seaboard Air Line streamliner, oper- 
ating on that road, the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac, and the Pennsylvania, 
between New York and Birmingham, Ala., 
via Atlanta, Ga., will be made May 18, 
according to C. E. Bell, passenger traffic 
manager. Leaving New York at 12:45 p.m., 
the new train will arrive in Atlanta at 
7:40 a.m. the following morning and Bir- 
mingham at 10:45 a.m. Northbound it will 
leave Birmingham at 2:45 p.m. reaching 
Washington, D. C., at 10:20 a. m. and 
New York at 2:50 p.m. the following 
day. The new train will be christened at 
appropriate ceremonies to be held at the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, on May 
18, just prior to departure on its inaugural 
trip. 


* * 


The “Silver Comet,” comparable in ap- 
pointments and service to the Seaboard’s 
“Silver Meteor,” will carry both sleeping 
cars and streamlined coaches between Bir- 
mingham and New York. For the present, 
the sleeping cars offering drawing rooms, 
compartments, bedrooms and sections will 
be of the conventional heavy type, but 
these are to be replaced later by stainless 
steel sleeping cars of the double bedroom- 
roomette type. Diesel-electric locomotives 
will be used on the Seaboard. The coaches 
will be of all-stainless steel construction 
and will be equipped with reclining seats 
with adqustable rubber foot. rests. Other 
refinements include fluorescent lighting, 
running ice water in each car, commodious 
lounge rooms for men and women, public 
address system, wide vision windows and 
individual radios. 

The train will carry new stainless steel 
dining cars which will be equipped with 
mechanical refrigeration throughout. Ice 
for every purpose will be produced by the 
mechanical systems. These cars will carry 
freezing cabinets for the storing of frozen 
foods. 


Speed Railroads’ “Atomic Bomb” 
Against Competition 


Foreseeing railroad progress in the next 
decade equal to that of the past century, 
J. W. Barriger, president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, told 200 members 
and guests of the Maintenance of Way 
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Club of Chicago on April 28, “We should 
all constitute ourselves vice-presidents of 
what - we-should-do-tomorrow.” Stressing 
the importance of grade and curvature 
reduction, Mr. Barriger emphasized the 
need for sustained high speeds of both 
freight and passenger trains, citing dis- 
parity of time in transit, rather than differ- 
ence in rates, as the chief cause of loss 
of traffic to highway competition. “Speed,” 
the Monon president said, “is the real 
atomic bomb in the competitive arsenal of 
railroad transportation. Use of this weapon 
is just beginning.” 

Mr. Barriger believes that modern rail- 
road locomotives must be electrically pow- 
ered, and that the basic source of power 
ultimately should be coal, whether it be 
used to generate electricity for electrified 
roads or in self-contained electric traction 
locomotives, and whether the prime mover 
for the latter be steam turbine or Diesel 
engines using powdered coal or coal dis- 
tillate fuels. Citing the Monon as a “guinea 
pig railroad,” Mr. Barriger said he hopes 
to prove that the “super railroad” with 
maximum grades of 0.5 per cent and maxi- 
mum curvature of 1 deg. is economically 
justified. 


A. A. R. Directors Discuss Car 
Supply; Hear Johnson 


Discussions of the car supply and car 
handling comprised the principal business 
of the April 25 meeting of the board of 
directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, which was held in Washington, 
D. C. It was the first meeting since the 
election of William T. Faricy to the 
A. A. R. presidency. 

For part of the meeting Colonel J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, was on hand with 
members of his staff—Deputy Director H. 
C. King and Director A. H. Gass of the 
Railway Transport Department. The 
O. D. T. director stated that he had talked 
about the freight-car situation, urging the 
railroad executives to keep continuously on 
order 12 times the number of freight cars 
that they hoped to have delivered each 
month. 

Colonel Johnson’s advice in that connec- 
tion was based on his belief that car 
builders tend to build each month one- 
twelfth the number of cars for which they 
have firm orders. The colonel was not 
critical of this policy; he said it was 
natural for an industry to avoid “working 
itself out of a job.” 

Figures presented by Colonel Johnson 
indicated that firm orders are now out- 
standing for about 97,000 cars. He recog- 
nized that the railroads have agreed to 
bring this to a total of 130,000 cars, but 
said that such commitments had not been 
translated into firm orders. According to 
his view, the backlog of firm orders will 
have to be maintained at 120,000 cars if 
there is to be production of 10,000 cars a 
month, as contemplated by present arrange- 
ments for steel supplies. The O. D. T. 
director said that. 1,878 freight cars had 
been built during the first 18 days of 
April. 

The A. A. R. board voted at the meeting 
to appropriate $25,000 for research on the 
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lateral forces exerted by locomotives on 
curved track. That amount will be spent 
on tests of the 4-8-4 type locomotive. The 
tests will be for the purpose of improving 
locomotive design, and they will be con- 
ducted with testing instruments on the 
locomotive, track and a test car, according 
to Robert S. Henry, assistant to president, 
A. A. R. 


Railroads Offer to Cooperate 
With Historians 


More than forty Class I railroads have 
expressed to seven groups and associations 
cooperating in the study of business and 
railroad history their willingnes to receive 
applications from qualified historical schol- 
ars for access to source records, according 
to a report presented by Professor Richard 
C. Overton, of Northwestern University, 
to the “Lexington group,” interested in the 
study of railroad history, meeting at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, on April 24, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Qualified 
assents to the inquiry of the cooperating 
historical associations were received from 
a number of other railroads, while others 
have not yet replied. Only one railroad 
has stated that its records would not be 
available. This result, Professor Overton 
commented, presented a challenge to the 
historian, and an opportunity to study rail 
history from the sources. 

In addition to this report, Professors 
Donald McMurry of Russell Sage College, 
Charles W. Turner of Washington & Lee 
University, and Howard Bennett of North- 
western University, and F. H. Woolfall 
of the New York Central, discussed the 
technique of handling railway source ar- 
chives. Professor I. L. Sharman, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presided over the session, 
attended by approximately 75 historians. 

The Lexington group is an informal asso- 
ciation of those particularly interested in 
railroad history, which takes its name 
from the fact that it was formed five years 
ago by a group attending the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at Lexington, Ky. Subsequent meet- 
ings have been held in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association, Economic 
History Association, and Mississppi Valley 
Association meetings. 


Railroad Diesel Forum at June 
Meeting of A. S. M. E. 


Charles E. Wilson, of Detroit, president 
of the General Motors Corporation, and 
Robert R. Wason, of New York, chairman 
of the board of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, will be among the speakers 
at the semi-annual meéting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at Chicago 
June 15 to 19. The Stevens Hotel will be 
the headquarters. 

About 100 speakers and authors, includ- 
ing leading engineers, scientists, industrial- 
ists, and educators, will take part in the 
four-day technical program starting Mon- 
day morning, June 16. The program, in 
general, will feature the organization’s 1947 
theme, “The Engineer’s Responsibility in 
Increasing National Productivity.” 

Among the 40 technical sessions will be a 








railroad forum on Diesel locomotive design 

for reduced maintenance, sponsored by the 
Railroad Division. This will be held at 2 
p. m. on June 17, and eight speakers wil] 
participate. These are A. H. Candee, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; J. W. 
Teker, General Electric Company; M. D. 
Henshaw, General Electric Company ; John 
Seagran, American Locomotive Company; 
S. D. Taul, American Locomotive Com- 
pany; D. R. Staples, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; W. W. Schettler, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; L. E. Endsley, consulting 
engineer. The Railroad Division execu- 
tive committee meeting will be held in the 
morning preceding the forum. 

Eugene W. O’Brien, president of the 
society, will speak at the president’s lunch- 
eon Monday noon on Broader Vistas. On 
Tuesday noon L. J. Fletcher, director of 
training and community relations for the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill, 
will speak on Citizenship. On Wednesday 
noon H. J. Rose, vice-president and director 
of research for Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak on Trends 
in Solid Fuels Research. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Wason, who is president of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, will speak 
at dinners on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, respectively. 

Technical sessions will include a meet- 
ing Tuesday evening sponsored by the 
Power Division jointly with the nuclear 
energy application committee. The Ameri- 
can Rocket Society, an affiliate of the A. 
S. M. E., will co-sponsor a session Wednes- 
day afternoon. Important group meetings 
will be held by the gas turbine coordinating 
committee, the research committees on 
fluid meters, on metal cutting data, and the 
safety code committee on elevators. Addi- 
tional subjects to be considered in technical 
sessions are machine design, fuels, materials 
handling, metals engineering, process indus- 
tries, rubber and plastics, aviation, power, 
production engineering, heat transfer, oil 
and gas power, management, citizenship, 
and education. 


C. & O. “Ferries” Automobiles 


Passenger train “auto ferry service” for 
automobiles and their operators has been 
inaugurated by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
between Washington, D. C., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, President Robert J. Bowman 
has announced. This service, he said, for 
the first time in American railroad history 
will enable motorists to avoid tiring and 
hazardous driving over the mountainous 
country between these points and still have 
their automobiles available for use when 
they reach their destination. 

Automobiles will be placed aboard spe- 
cially equipped express cars on the same 
trains the owners will travel, and the 
vehicles will be available within two hours 
after reaching the destination. Ferrying 
service will be provided daily by the west- 
bound “Sportsman,” leaving Washington at 
11:45 a.m., and the eastbound “Fast Flying 
Virginian,” leaving Cincinnati at 11:55 
am. An extra car of four-automobile 
capacity will be attached to each trail. 
If the demand for this service increases, 
other cars will be added, Mr. Bowman 
said. To place the plan in operation, the 
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Cc. & O. is equipping three express cars 
having end doors with ramps to load and 
unload the automobiles and blocks to hold 
them in place while in transit. 

The road has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a tariff for hand- 
ling touring automobiles between the two 
cities upon purchase of two passenger 
tickets for the full trip and payment of 
a charge of $2.50 per 100 Ib. for the auto- 
mobile, i.e., the cost for transporting an 
automobile weighing 2,600 Ib. would be 
$65, exclusive of passenger tickets. 


Kendall Calls for 
Closer Teamwork 


(Continued from page 901) 
estimated that not more than 70 per cent 
of that tonnage would actually be exported 
in April. 

With respect te flat cars, the C. S. D. 
chairman reported that there has been 
“4ittle relaxation” in demands, and he went 
on to say that all covered hoppers “con- 
tinue in active demand.” Refrigerator car 
loadings “continue heavy,” but the more 
favorable weather has permitted more ex- 
pedited movement of empties, so “all short- 
ages have been overcome and all orders are 
now being filled on a current basis.” The 
Lc. situation has also benefited from the 
more favorable weather, the number of 
embargoed freight houses having been “re- 
duced materially.” 


Using Government Cars—lIn his dis- 
cussion of military transportation, Mr. 
Kendall revealed that an arrangement has 
been worked out with the Army and Navy 
whereby railroads serving northwest ports 
have been relieved of furnishing any rail- 
road-owned box cars for the movement of 
ammunition now being returned from the 
Pacific areas. Steel box cars owned by the 
Navy have been assigned to handle such 
traffic and outgoing ammunition in shuttle 
service between the ports and ordnance 
depots in Oregon and California. Also, 
the chief of transportation of the Army is 
continuing his search for Army freight 
equipment which might be leased to the 
railroads. So far, a total of 738 Army 
box cars have been inspected, of which 190 
have been found suitable and leased to the 
carriers, Mr. Kendall said. 

The usual figures on the turn-around time 
cf freight cars show that the general aver- 
age for all types of cars in March was 14.16 
days, compared with 14.68 days in February 
and 14.95 days in January. Detention re- 
ports indicated that in March the average 
detention of cars by receivers over the free 
time was 16.77 per cent as compared with 
16.42 per cent in February and 18.18 per 
cent in March, 1946. 


See Car Supply Outlook 
Encouraging in Midwest 


An optimistic air prevailed throughout 
the 78th meeting of the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board held in Chicago on April 
25. It was the general consensus that the 
car shortage in the territory covered by the 
board is greatly alleviated, and no serious 
difficulties are expected in moving the grain 
crops in this area. 
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In a brief talk at a joint luncheon with 
the Traffic Club of Chicago, Irving M. 
Peters, traffic manager of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, Chicago, who is 
also national general chairman of the 1947 
“Perfect Shipping Campaign,” stated that 
the economic situation of this country 
demands that a reduction be made in the 
extraordinary claim bill of the railroads, 
motor lines and express agency, and, in 
connection with “Perfect Shipping Month,” 
reminded his listeners that shipping con- 
tainers must be considered as an integral 
part of the product being shipped. 
“Through ‘scientific product protection’ 
you can make your shipping problems be- 
come shipping profits,’ C. J. Carney, Jr., 
managing director of the Industrial Pack- 
aging Engineers Association, told the board. 
Mr. Carney pointed out that many firms 
prominent in industry had employed pack- 
aging engineers, and cited evidence of in- 
creased carrier action along these lines 
through their recent efforts to find suitable 
packaging personnel through his association. 
The “real key to perfect shipping,” 
Kinsey N. Merritt, vice-president—traffic 
of the Railway Express Agency, told the 
board, lies in full attention to the problem 
by those concerned. Not merely the in- 
itiation of action, but following action 
through to accomplishment is essential. 
In continued action on loss and damage 
problems—not just through one “Perfect 
Shipping Month” but throughout the year 
—he saw hope that “when we gather in 
April, 1948, the problem will be giving 
way before us and we will have made real 
progress, to a point where our shipping 
and our handling—shippers and carriers 
alike—will have reached a high degree 


of perfection.” 
Th 


Atlantic Coast Line, are now in service. 
equipped with large vibration-resistant tables, and aluminum chairs with foam 
rubber seats and backs, upholstered with soft fabrics. Decorative touches include 
colorful drapes and venetian blinds at the large panorama type windows, photo 
murals of scenes of historical interest, and servers surmounted by large mirrors 
The kitchens are equipped with stainless steel 
sinks, lockers, refrigerators and ranges 








Passenger Service Improvements 
Effected April 27 


With a change to Daylight Saving Time 
effective April 27, a number of important 
passenger service improvements were made 
in the West and Midwest. The Chicago & 
Northwestern and Union Pacific announced 
daily departure, instead of tri-weekly “sail- 
ings,” of the “City of Los Angeles,” 39 hr.- 
45 min. Chicago-Los Angeles streamliner. 
A stop at the Lund (Utah) gateway for 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
has been added in both directions. 

The “Chief” of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe now runs from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, Cal., in 46 hr. 30 min., 1% hr. 
faster than previously, and makes the 
return journey in 46 hr., approximately 1 
hr. faster than heretofore. The “Grand 
Canyon,” a new daily regular-fare train, 
carrying through equipment to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., operates between Chicago and 
Los Angeles on a 48 hr. 45 min. schedule. 
Eastbound the “Grand Canyon” provides 
a one-night service from Kansas City, Mo., 
to New York, leaving Kansas City at 
7:30 a.m. and arriving at Chicago at 3:30 
p.m., in time for eastern connections. Other 
planned Santa Fe improvements, including 
inauguration of the “Texas Chief,” and 
daily operation of the “Super Chief” and 
“El Capitan,’ have been withheld on 
account of production delays on the new 
equipment, but are expected in the near 
future. 

With the change of time, the Illinois 
Central inaugurated its new “dayliner,” the 
“City of New Orleans,” operating between 
Chicago and New Orleans, La., on a 15-hr. 
55-min. schedule, replacing the convention- 
ally-equipped “Creole.” The new trains 
































New dining cars, built by the Budd Company for the Florida East Coast and the 


Seating 48 passengers each, they are 















depart from both Chicago and New Orleans 
at 8:00 am., arriving at their respective 
terminals at 11:55 p.m., making it possible 
for the first time for railroad passengers 
to make this journey in a single day. The 
“City of New Orleans,” powered by a 
6,000-hp. Diesel locomotive, will average 
58 m.p.h. on its 921-mi. run. 

The Canadian Pacific has cut 1 hr. 40 
min. from the eastbound running time of 
its transcontinental “Dominion” from Van- 
couver, B. C., to Montreal, and announces 
restoration this summer of the “Mountain- 
eer” between Chicago and Vancouver in 
connection with the Chicago & North- 
western and Soo Line. 

The “City of Memphis” has gone into 
service on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, cutting approximately 2 hr. 
from the previous running time between 
Nashville, Tenn., and Memphis. 


Lackawanna Sells Commutation 
Tickets by Mail 


Commuters and other purchasers of 
multiple-ride tickets on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western no longer will 
be required to “form a line” at ticket 
windows in stations in New Jersey, if they 
elect to avail themselves of the “pay-by- 
check,” or mail order plan recently in- 
stituted by that road. 

Customers preferring to buy tickets at 
stations will be permitted, under the new 
plan, to tender their checks and pick up 
their tickets. Those preferring to order 
weekly, monthly. or other multiple-ride 
tickets by mail may fill out order blanks 
and mail them, accompanied by checks in 
the exact amount of the price of tickets, 
which will be delivered by mail by the 
railroad. 

The new plan is not associated with the 
recently-adopted credit-card plan of many 
railroads. Patrons dealing with ticket 
‘ agents may establish their identity by pre- 
senting a driver’s license, club membership 
card or other suitable credentials. Those 
electing to order tickets by mail are asked 
to include checks in the exact amount of 
the price of tickets. The order blanks, 
which accompany checks, are available- in 
all suburban ticket offices. The orders are 
in no sense applications for credit ratings. 
Credit records and bookkeeping transactions 
are not involved in the plan. 


High Steam Locomotive Utili- 
zation Reported to B. C. R. 


High utilization records for coal-fired 
steam locomotives were reported to op- 
erating and mechanical officers of many 
railroads of the United States and Canada 
who met as guests of the motive-power 
committee of Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 29. 

“The report referred to six coal-fired 
Class S 4-8-4 type locomotives of the 
New York Central, of which individual 
engines exceeded 28,000 miles per month 
during the six-months’ period October 1, 
1946, through March 31, 1947, and in 
which all six operated 786,818 miles for an 
average of almost 22,000 miles per month. 
The locomotives were assigned to pas- 
senger trains running between Harmon, 
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N. Y., and Chicago, a distance of 926 
miles, and, according to E. C. Payne, 
chairman of B. C. R.’s steam-locomotive 
performance subcommittee, burned me- 
chanically cleaned egg-size coals from 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and southern 
Illinois. They were refueled twice en route 
between the Harmon and Chicago terminals. 

Announcement of the development of a 
device’ known as an “undergrate air dis- 
tributor” for railroad steam locomotives 
was also made at this meeting. The device 
is reported to increase the efficiency of 
burning coal in the steam locomotive by 
improving the distribution of undergrate 
air for combustion. With uniform air 
flow to the fuel bed, excessive losses of 
unburned coal out of the stack are avoided 
and the value of bituminous coal as a loco- 
motive fuel is increased. Road tests, it was 
reported, indicate fuel savings of 7 to 15 
per cent, depending on the speed of the 
locomotive. Another important advantage 
claimed is a reduction in clinkering, which 
lowers maintenance cost and increases the 
availability of the locomotive. 

Perfecting the device in cooperation with 
the inventor — Vaughn Mansfield; chief 
engineer of the Southern Coal Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.—was a major engineer- 
ing project of Bituminous Coal Research. 

The meeting was held to analyze cur- 
rent progress of the locomotive research 
projects being directed by B. C. R. and 
to determine the scope of future activity. 


Los Angeles Paper’s Article on 
Car Shortage—Correction 


The news item in the Railway Age of 
April 19, page 803, reporting the reply of 
William T. Faricy, president of the Asso- 
ciation of! American Rajlggatis, to a Los 
Angeles, Calif., newspaper article’s attack 
on A. A. R. practices with respect to the 
distribution of freight cars was in error 
in stating that the article appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times. The article was pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Daily News. 


Budd Company Seeks to Interest 
Women in Railroads 


The Budd Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of passenger cars, has work- 
ed up a program on railroading for the 
use of women’s clubs and is presenting a 
synopsis of it in an 8-page article in the 
current issue of “Agenda,” a clubwomen’s 
magazine. Sufficient direction for a session 
on railroading is provided in the article, 
but for those who want more detailed as- 
sistance, the Budd Company offers a 
“program package,” which includes full in- 
formation right down to a model “press 
release” to enable the women to get public- 
ity in their local newspapers for their 
intellectual excursion into the transporta- 
tion industry. 

One of the articles in the “program 
package” deals with the heavy taxes as- 
sessed against the railroads and emphasizes 
the industry’s need for a wider profit mar- 
gin. It also draws attention to the indust- 
try’s great war and peacetime service to the 
nation, and the importance of continuing 
transportation under the aegis of free en- 
terprise. Women are reminded that they 
have a stake in the railroads; whether they 











* travel or not, they need to keep informed 
about the nation’s transportation problems, 
because this is “part of the vigilance with 
which as mothers and voters, they need 
to guard our democracy and national se- 
curity today for our children tomorrow.” 

The program was arranged by the Budd 
Company’s public relations consultant, Mrs, 
Wilma Soss, who points out that, aside 
from their interest in civic affairs, women 
as investors have a large stake at issue 
in the economic success of the railroad 
industry. Mrs. Soss ponts out that this 
effort by the Budd Company conforms to 
the suggestion made by two railway ex- 
ecutives, reported editorially in the April 
12 Railway Age, that equipment manufac- 
turers would do well in their own interest 
to promote greater public understanding of 
railroad problems—in particular, the car- 
riers’ needs for larger net earnings. 

An additional thought behind this appeal 
to civic-minded women is recognition of 
the fact that purveyors of ideologies of 
questionable loyalty to American traditions 
of liberty are active in promoting their 
programs among women’s organizations— 
not without some evidence that they are 
making headway. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week ended 
April 26 were not available when this 
issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 19 totaled 865,846 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 19 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Mastern ....... 172,147 143,019 167,226 
Allegheny ..... 189,691 124,365 193,039 
Pocahontas .... 60,831 15,777 54,239 
Southern ...... 130,259 114,719 132,129 
Northwestern 120,870 79,41 117,845 
Central Western 128,102 110,644 127,471 
Southwestern .. 63,946 62,902 72,751 
Total Western 

Districts 312,918 252,963 318,067 
Total All Roads 865,846 650,843 864,700 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 48,436 34,396 51,299 
Livestock ..... 14,039 18,618 15,401 
Ca eee 185,733 29,709 165,196 
eee 14,137 7,083 14,488 
Forest products 43,100 45,086 42,542 

ee 0,503 12,269 61,147 
Merchandise l.c.1. 126,456 127,967 113,820 
Miscellaneous .. 383,442 379,715 400,807 
perl 79 5... 865,846 650,843 864,700 
Aor 82.05% 758,166 649,298 847,013 
oS i aa 715,159 643,644 765,672 
March 29 ..... 829,412 809,142 836,000 
March 22 ..... 844,041 804,606 816,741 





Cumulative total, 


16 weeks .... 12,857,186 11,676,764 12,555,615 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended April 19 totaled 72,813 cars, as com- 
pared to 71,312 cars for the previous week 
and 60,536 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
April 19, 1947 ..... 72,813 37,959 
Bors. 20,9987. .:.....- 60,536 32,427 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
April 19, 1947 ..... 1,095,746 598,070 
April 20, 1947 ..... 1,058,137 561,660 
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Berge Gives Court 
“Conspiracy” Data 


Justice Department offers 809 
exhibits at resumption 
of Lincoln suit 


The federal ‘government’s anti-trust suit 
against 47 western railroads, two railroad 
associations and approximately 90 railroad 
and banking officers, has placed before the 
court “great and momentous questions of 
law and public policy which involve con- 
flict between the Sherman anti-trust act 
and the Interstate Commerce Act,” Elmer 
A. Smith, chief of counsel for the defendant 
railroads and senior general attorney of 
the Illinois Central, declared on April 23, 
as trial of the suit was resumed in a one- 
day hearing in the district court at Lin- 
coln, Neb.. 

As was reported in last week’s Railway 
Age, the defendant railroads were granted 
until October 1 to file objections to some 
809 voluminous exhibits submitted as evi- 
dence by the Anti-trust Division of. the 
Department of Justice,.and to make mo- 
tions. as they see fit. -The associations 
named in the suit are the Association of 
American Railroads and the Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives. 

The government will be allowed 45 days 
within which to file a reply brief, subse- 
quent to October 1, after which the case 
will be set for oral argument. This schedule 
as set by Judge John M. Delehant is ex- 
pected to place resumption of the trial some- 
time after the first of the year. The suit 
was originally filed on August 23, 1944. 

The session opened with an outline of the 
government’s case by Wendell Berge, as- 
sistant attorney general, who reiterated the 
charge that the defendants are guilty of 
restraining trade and commerce in trans- 
portation and of monopolizing railroad 
transportation. Following the tabling of 
the plaintiff’s exhibits, Mr. Smith told the 
court that application of the Sherman Anti- 
trust act to a regulated industry, such as 
the railroads, presents “wholly different 
problems than application of the Anti-trust 
act to an unregulated industry.” He said 
that in the case of the railroads “there 
has been a substitution of government regu- 
lation for competition as a means of pro- 
tecting the public interest.” . 

“The Department of Justice seeks to 
superimpose upon the regulation of the 
railroads provided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, a theory of enforced competition 
which the department has evolved in the 
last four or five years,” he declared. “Un- 
der the new theory, rates must be com- 
petitive although this standard is nowhere 
to be found in the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 
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Rehearing on Pullman Sale 
Denied by Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court this week de- 
nied petitions for rehearing of the 
case wherein its March 31 ruling 
had upheld the January, 1946, deci- 
sion of a special three-judge federal 
court, sitting at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which approved sale of the Pullman 
Company’s sleeping-car business to 
the so-called “buying group” of rail- 
roads. As noted in the Railway Age 
of April 5, page 714, the Supreme 
Court’s ruling was a 4-to-4 decision 
with no written opinion, the prece- 
dent being that in cases of tie votes 
the ruling of the lower court stands. 











He pointed to increases in prices con- 
trolled by competition—67 per cent in the 
case of wholesale prices of manufactured 
goods, 137 per cent on farm products and 
116 per cent on foodstuffs—as compared 
to freight rate increases which have 
amounted to only 17.6 per cent since 1939. 
Emphasizing the duty of the individual 
carrier in proposing rate changes, Mr. Smith 
declared that “these matters cannot be in- 
telligently or fairly determined by one 
carrier acting in a vacuum, but can be 
determined only through conference, con- 
sultation and collaborations.” (Mr. Smith’s 
views in the case were covered in extenso 
in an article in ‘the Railway Age of 
August 4, 1945, page 208). 

In connection with the presentation of 
the government’s mountain of evidence, Mr. 
Berge charged the defendants with “con- 
spiracy” to attain “monopoly power.” More 
specifically, he asserted that, “through 
agreements and understandings, the de- 
fendants have eliminated competition be- 
tween railroads by concertedly fixing non- 
competitive freight rates and passenger 
fares and by agreeing upon uniform -and 
non-competitive train schedules, services 
and facilities.” Continuing this line. of 
reasoning, he declared that the defendants 
“merged the pre-existing national and 
regional railroad rate bureaus and trade 
associations into an integrated hierarchy of 
bureaus and associations . . . a cartelized 
private government of the railroad indus- 
try which has-.continued to this day.” 


Railroad for Sale 


A 50-mile railroad, from Carrabelle, Fla., 
to Tallahassee, is included in property com- 
prising the Camp Gordon Johnston devel- 
opment which is being offered for sale by 
the War Assets Administration. The W. 
A. A. announcement said that the railroad 
property includes port facilities, and that 
the line, which connects with the Seaboard 
Air Line, has side-track. facilities at four 
stations in addition to Carrabelle. 











I. C. C. Hears More on 
Ship Rate Problem 


Railroads insist on freedom 
to adjust charges to meet 
any situation 


Following the conclusion on April 26 
of hearings at Washington, D. C., on those 
phases of its Ex Parte No. 164 investigation 
of water-competitive railroad rates per- 
taining to transcontinental railroad rates, 
intercoastal water rates and_all-water, 
water-rail and rail-water rates between 
Pacific coast ports and interior points, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week 
held hearings on those phases of the same 
overall probe relating to all-rail commodity 
rates between California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington and Pacific coastwise water rates. 
Chairman Aitchison presided over hearings 
in the latter proceedings, docketed as Nos. 
29721 and 29722, respectively. 

The railroads’ position was summarized 
by M. E. Boyd, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Western Pacific, who also 
appeared in behalf of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific,.the Union 
Pacific, the. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. As noted in Railway Age, April 
26, page 868, the railroads have proposed 
to increase, with certain exceptions, the 
maximum railroad rates between. California, 
Oregon and Washington by the full 25 
per cent sought in the Ex Parte No. 162 
case, while the water carriers want the 
rail charge raised 50 per cent above the 
pre-162 basis. 


A Revenue Question—Mr. Boyd testi- 
fied that his statement was not to be con- 
strued as an indication that “the rail car- 
riers are averse to increased revenues nor 
that they are satisfied with their existing 
revenue situation.” “However,” he said, 
“it is the position of the rail carriers that 
substantially increased rates do not always 
produce additional revenue. Whether a 
drastic increase in the rate structure would 
produce additional revenue is questionable. 
It is the view of the rail carriers that the 
water lines’ proposals do not give sufficient 
weight to factors such as truck competition, 
rates from competing territories -not in- 
volved in these proceedings, dislocation of 
industry and the vital question as to whether 
a substantial increase in freight rates would 
tend to dry up the traffic. The truck com- 
petitive phase includes not only the common 
carrier truck lines but contract carriers and 
proprietary operators as well. On some 
commodities, the competition of so-called 
itinerant merchants is a factor.” 

(Continued on page 910) 











Rates on War Freight 
Assailed in Complaint 


Department of Justice follows 
through from Bureau of 
Budget investigation 


Following a Bureau of the Budget in- 
vestigation of freight rates on the Army’s 
wartime shipments, the Department of 
Justice this week filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint alleg- 
ing that unjust and unreasonable charges 
resulted from the refusal of the railroads 
to apply their export rates to government 
freight destined for overseas but stopped 
“temporarily” at interior storage-in-transit 
depots, which were established “in order 
to avoid confusion and congestion at port 
areas and to insure orderly and expeditious 
movement of military and naval property 
... to the fighting fronts and other points 
overseas.” The complaint reveals that the 
railroads were willing to apply the export 
rates, plus stopover and out-of-line charges, 
to the traffic involved, provided this were 
done under a section 22 agreement stipulat- 
ing that land-grant deductions would not 


apply also. 


Faricy’s Answer—The complaint cov- 
ers shipments during the period from 
June 3, 1941, to October 1, 1946, when the 
Boren act providing for complete repeal 
of the land-grant-rate law became effective. 
The commission is asked to award “what- 
ever reparation may be authorized by law.” 
The newspapers had the complaint before 
the commission, for the Department of 
Justice issued an April 25 press release 
announcing that it would be filed. This 
release brought a prompt reply from 
William T. Faricy, president of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, who noted 
that the railroads had not up to that time 
been served with the complaint. 

“The fact is,’ Mr. Faricy continued, “that 
in no case did the government pay higher 
rates than commercial shippers and in most 
cases the government paid lower rates 
put into effect as a special concession by 
the railroads, as permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Act. In no case did the govern- 
ment pay charges higher than the legal 
charges. The only question is one of the 
reasonableness of the rates, and we are glad 
that this question is to come before the 
proper tribunal for decision. It will clearly 
appear that the rates which were charged 
to the government were not only reasonable 
but extremely low, and in most cases were 
less than those charged to any other ship- 
per for the same service.” 

As noted above, the complaint is an after- 
math of an investigation conducted by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the inquiry having 
been made at the request of former Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, who was at the time 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce.. The report on the 
investigation asserted that the federal gov- 
ernment “has not only paid excessive 


charges in a stupendous amount before and 
after Pearl Harbor, but is still paying such 
excess charges on presently moving traffic 
and will continue to pay them until appro- 


908 


priate action is taken to remedy the situa- 
tion” (see Railway Age of February 9, 


1946, page 333). Late last year, Attorney 
General Clark announced that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in response to a request 
from the secretary of war, would initiate 
proceedings to determine the reasonable- 
ness of charges on the Army’s wartime 


‘ shipments. 


The Allegations — The present com- 
plaint says, among other things, that the 
railroads for many years have maintained 
export rates, lower than domestic rates, 
which permit both the government and 
private shippers to store export freights at 
the ports when shipping space is not avail- 
able. When land-grant deductions were in 
effect they applied on such export rates. 
When the Army’s interior storage-in-transit 
depots were established, the complaint con- 
tinues, the government requested the rail- 
roads to apply the export rates to freight 
passing those facilities. As indicated above, 
the railroads refused to do so unless the 
government agreed to waive the land-grant 
deductions. The government was unwilling 
to enter a section 22 agreement on that 
basis, and thus the domestic rates applied 
to traffic moving through the interior 
storage depots. 

Meanwhile, the complaint charges that 
railroad tariffs applicable on commercial 
shipments published export rates on freight 
stopped at interior storage points; and 
that such tariffs were changed on three 
different occasions to insure their restric- 
tion to commercial shipments. 


Sees a “Conspiracy”—Another allega- 
tion of the complaint, which is being handled 
by the Department of Justice’s Anti-Trust 
Division, is that the railroads “agreed and 
combined with each other to deprive, and 
did deprive, this complainant of storage-in- 
transit arrangements under their published 
export rates, applicable over or near 
storage-in transit points, with the purpose, 
motive, intention and result of evading their 
obligations under land-grant laws and de- 
priving this complainant of land-grant de- 
ductions from their published export rates.” 

The April 25 press release announcing 
that the complaint would be filed included 
statements by Attorney General Clark and 
Assistant Attorney General Berge, who is 
in charge of the Anti-Trust Division. 
“This,” said Mr. Clark, “is one of a series 
of cases which the Department of Justice 
intends to file in an effort to recover over- 
charges paid by the government to the 
railroads of the country on its wartime 
trafic. The Interstate Commerce Act 
specifically authorizes recovery in proceed- 
ings of this nature brought by any shipper 
who has been overcharged. We are, in 
effect, asking that the government be 
charged the same rates as the railroads 
were willing to make available to private 
shippers during the war.” 

Mr. Berge’s comment suggested the pos- 
sibility of the government recovering large 
amounts of money from the railroads. “It 
is,” he said, “imposible to estimate the 
amount that may be recovered by the gov- 
ernment in this proceeding, since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must determine 
the applicable rates. The necessities of war 
conditions, however, made necessary that 

(Continued on page 911) 


B. & O.’s White Denies 
Tobey Charge on Loan 


Defends new revamp plan 
which involves extension 


of debt to R. F. C. 


Roy B. White, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, this week denied, “without 
reservation,” the truth “of any statement, 
expressed or implied,” that his road “has 
been a party to any fraudulent or otherwise 
improper act incident to its dealings with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or anyone else.” The denial was embodied 
in a statement Mr. White made to the 
Senate committee on banking and cur- 
rency at the resumption on April 29 of 
public hearings in connection with the com- 
mittee’s investigation of that phase of B. 
& O.’s 1944 debt-adjustment plan which 
involved extension until 1965 of an R.FC. 
loan in excess of $80 million. 

The investigation was launched recently 
by the committee’s chairman, Senator 
Tobey, Reublican of New Hampshire, and 
opening hearings were held April 10 and 
11, as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 19, page 803. Senator Tobey has 
brought out the fact that certain former 
members of the R.F.C. staff have become 
B. & O. officers, and he has charged that 
there was “chicanery and collusion” in 
connection with the loan extension. “I 
still think so,” he said at the April 29 
hearing. 


Says Its Officers Run B. & O.—In 
this connection Mr. White denied that the 
adjustment plan “is in any respect the re- 
sult of fraud or collusion” on the part of 
the B. & O. “Such statements,” he added, 
“are wholly untrue and are a gross in- 
justice to the company.” He went on to 
say also that, at all times during his term 
as president, the management and control 
the B. & O. “has been and is in the hands 
of its duly elected officers”; and that the 
president and directors “in all circumstances, 
exercised their uncontrolled judgment and 
discretion in discharging their responsibility 
of managing the company.” 

Witnesses at the hearing, in addition to 
Mr. White, included C. M. Clay, former 
general solicitor of the B. & O. who has 
been a critic of the adjustment-plan pro- 
ceeding; W. W. Sullivan, chief of the 
R.F.C.’s Railroad Division; John D. Good- 
loe, chairman of R.F.C.; and R. L. Snod- 
grass, B. & O. vice-president and former 
assistant general counsel of the R. F. C. 

After making the aforementioned denials, 
Mr. White’s statement identified the charges 
being aired before the committee as “the 
same charges as made before the United 
States district court of three judges that 
approved our 1944 plan after full hearing, 
and the maker of the charges is the same 
Mr. Clay who appeared and testified before 
the court.” The court, the B. & O. presi- 
dent added, dismissed the charges with 2 
statement saying that Mr. Clay’s “ex- 
pressed opinion that the plan was unneces- 
sary and therefore not in good faith, was 
based on his own personal view and was 
not supported by the evidence or exhibits 
in the case.” 
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Mr. White then proceeded to outline in 
detail various considerations which led the 
B. & O. to its conclusion that the adjust- 
ment plan of 1938 would have to be sup- 
planted by the 1944 plan if the company’s 
solvency were to be preserved. The 1938 
plan had been approved by the court and 
put into effect before Mr. White assumed 
the presidency on June 1, 1941. 


McLaughlin Act Proceeding — Be- 
cause earnings had not been sufficient to 
make the 1938 plan work out as well as 
had been anticipated, the B. & O. manage- 
ment became concerned about the road’s 
1944 note maturities totaling $122,000,000, 
of which the R. F. C. held approximately 
$86,000,000, Mr. White said. And while 
the management was considering this 
“problem of staggering proportions,” the 
B. & O.’s financial vice-president, George 
Shriver, died. A committee of the board 
of directors was appointed to select a 
successor as promptly as possible; and 
that committee, after considering “several 
different men,” selected Mr. Snodgrass as 
“the most desirable.” Mr. White said he 
then persuaded Jesse H. Jones, then chair- 
man of R. F, C., to release Mr. Snodgrass, 
although Mr. Jones “was reluctant to do 
$0.” 

Meanwhile there was under considera- 
tion in Congress the bill which finally be- 
came the McLaughlin act. This was a re- 
enactment of the former Chandler act, 
providing for the voluntary readjustment of 
railroad financial structures, under which 
the B. & O.’s 1938 adjustment plan had 
been worked out. Senator Tobey has in- 
dicated his suspicion that proponents of the 
McLaughlin act were thinking of its pos- 
sible use for a new B. & O. adjustment 
plan; and he has charged that this was 
not indicated by Mr. Snodgrass when the 
later expressed R. F. C. views in favor of 
the legislation at 1942 hearings before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce. 

While Mr. White denied that the B. & 
O. was planning a second adjustment plan 
at that time, he pointed out that the road’s 
position in favor of the McLaughlin act 
was not concealed, for its counsel, Henry 
W. Anderson, “attended the April, 1942, 
hearings before the House committee and 
proposed certain amendments to the bill, 
but urged its enactment with or without 
those amendments.” Moreover, Mr. White 
wrote a letter to the general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads 
“outlining the benefits that had come to us 
through the Chandler act and authorized 
him to read that letter into the record be- 
fore the House committee.” 

Debt Curtailment — Mr. Snodgrass 
came to the B. & O. on September 1, 1942, 
and immediately went to work on the 
problem of the 1944 maturities, Mr. White 
said. In Novembr, Mr. Snodgrass pre- 
sented a proposal that the road invite hold- 
ers of its bonds to tender them for sale 
to the company at prices to be named by 
the holders. The proposal was adopted 
and was “highly successful” in that it re- 
sulted in the acquisition of obligations in 
theamount of $68,500,000 for approximately 
$36,100,000. 

_The B. & O. then explored the pos- 
sibility of marketing new securities to pay 
off the balance of the 1944 maturities, 
including the R. F. C. loan. It was told 





that the market “was not yet ready to take 
a new B. & O. issue.” It next tried to 
obtain bank loans, but “there again we 
met only with disappointment.” Finally 
Mr. Snodgrass attempted without success 
to arrange a loan with “one of the large 
finance companies.” 

It was only after the “failure of these 
various efforts,” as Mr. White put it, that 
the B. & O. resorted to another adjust- 
ment plan under the provisions of the 
McLaughlin act. Meanwhile he also de- 
fended the B. & O.’s policy of maintaining 
a “strong cash position,” saying that it 
was “extremely fortunate’ to have done 
so in view of the increased expenses which 
have come. 


No Apologies—Mr. White said in clos- 
ing that the B. & O. management is “no 
less proud” of its “accomplishment to- 
ward the financial rehabilitation of the 
company” than it is of the “physical re- 
habilitation” which he had referred to 
in his statement. He is “convinced” that 
adoption of the new adjustment plan “was 
wise and in the best interests of every 
person interested in the company either 
as a stockholder or creditor.” If the B. 
& O. management were wrong, Mr. White 
added, “it must be wrong for a railroad 
company to effectuate a plan with its 
creditors whereby it is able to continue to 
function as a financially sound transporta- 
tion system in the public service.” 

Before questioning Mr. White, Senator 
Tobey told of a “fine tribute” he heard 
paid recently to the B. & O. president by 
one who called him “the best operating 
executive on the railroads.” Mr. White, 
who had previously identified himself as 
a “telegraph operator,” thanked the sena- 
tor. Meanwhile, Mr. Tobey had said that 
the testimony at the present series of hear- 
ings would not be “spectactular,” but it 
would be designed to develop evidence 
tending to prove that, “as some of us be- 
lieve,” the loan extension was “not as it 
should be.” 

Mr. Tobey then asked why the B. & O. 
did not reduce its R. F C. loan during the 
1941-45 period, when it was in the “most 
lush quick asset position” in its history. 
Mr. White disputed that characterization of 
the B. & O. position, and Mr. Tobey 
promised to offer evidence justifying his 
description. Then followed a discussion of 
the B. & O.’s refusal to ask the court for 
permission to defer consummation of the 
adjustment plan pending completion of the 
present investigation, as Senator Tobey 
had_ suggested. 


Court Refused Delay—E. H. Burgess, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
B. & O., in that connection expressed his 
view that the court would have refused to 
permit the delay—‘on the showing that 
would have been made.” Meanwhile, Mr. 
Burgess conceded that the B. & O. did 
not want any delay, because, as he ex- 
plained, it is undertaking to complete its 
compliance with a decree which has “in 
substantial part” been carried out. More- 
over the B. & O. vice-president pointed out 
that the court denied a petition for delay 
which was filed by a group of bondholders. 

Senator Tobey insisted that the Burgess 
statement did not change his view that the 
court would have met a request for delay 





if it had been made jointly by the B. & O. 
and R. F. C. with a statement to the 
effect that the parties desired to await the 
outcome of the committee’s investigation. 
Mr. Burgess replied that the B. & O. and 
R. F. C. were only two of many parties 
to the plan, and that it would have been 
“bad faith” on their part to have sought 
a delay. He added that, with the B. & O. 
“stoutly denying,’ as it does, that there 
was any “bad faith, mishandling or fraud,” 
it could not go into court and ask for a 
delay on any such basis. 

Senator Robertson, Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, brought out through his questioning 
of Mr. White that the B. & O.’s purchases 
of its obligations at a discount and the ad- 
justment plan were carried out in accord- 
ance with legislation enacted by Congress. 
But Senator Tobey broke in to observe 
that that didn’t justify the purchase of the 
obligations at a discount with funds that 
might have been applied to meeting the 
impending maturities. Senator Sparkman, 
Democrat of Alabama, brought out the 
fact that the R. F. C. had lost no money 
in transactions with the B. & O., while 
Mr. White replied in the affirmative when 
Senator Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas, 
asked if the road would have been forced 
into trusteeship of the $36,000,000 used to 
purchase obligations at a discount had been 
applied instead to a reduction of the R. F. C. 
loan. 


Clay’s Comments—Mr. Clay, who had 
testified at the previous hearings, was re- 
called by Senator Tobey to give his “re- 
action” to Mr. White’s testimony. The 
former B. & O. general solicitor said first 
that he didn’t think Mr. White had been 
“unfair” to him. He went on to state again 
his objections to the adjustment plan, his 
statement indicating that such objections 
are bottomed on his conviction that there 
was “no legad basis” for the plan. Mr. Clay 
conceded that the plan might have been a 
good one, and he made no charges against 
its proponents, who, he said, were entitled 
to have an opinion different from his. Thus 
Mr. Clay attacked the judicial proceeding, 
arguing that the proponents did not have 
in the plan a case to take to court. He 
thinks the proceeding has been “a fraud 
on the jurisdiction of the court” and that 
it “smells to heaven.” When Senator 
Sparkman called his attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court refused to review 
the case, Mr. Clay said that the McLaugh- 
lin act does not permit appeals from de- 
cisions of the three-judge courts which 
pass upon voluntary adjustment plans. 

In response to questions from Senator 
Tobey, Mr. Clay said that the three-judge 
court made no effort to get facts other 
than those voluntarily presented to it by 
the interested parties. He also said that 
the R. F. C. loan as extended can only 
be paid off in proportional parts, and that 
R.F.C. is in a poorer position than it was 
prior to the extension. The witness added 
that it was difficult for him to understand 
why the R. F. C. followed a different 
policy with respect to its railroad loans 
generally than it did with respect to the 
loan to the B. & O. where “Mr. Jones’ 
proteges” were employed. 

Senator Fulbright suggested that the 
transaction “looks bad,” if it were true, as 
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Mr. Clay indicated, that the B. & O. is 
not permitted to repay the R. F. C. except 
in stipulated amounts. Senator Tobey 
promised to present “interesting testimony” 
on that point. Senator Robertson thought 
that the committee had arrived with Mr. 
Clay at the point reached by the court when 
it told the witness that there was “no need 
to go further unless you are going to be 
more definite.” Senator Tobey told his 
colleague from Virginia that the making 
of the case would be a “tedious process,” 
but there have been some “surprising 
things” in the records being examined by 
the committee’s staff. 


“Nothing to Conceal”—The testimony 
of Mr. Sullivan of the R.F.C. Railroad Di- 
vision was given in response to questions 
from Senator Tobey who first asked if 
there was anything the witness desired to 
conceal about the B. & O. loan. Mr. 
Sullivan was emphatic in replying that he 
had nothing to conceal. The senator then 
referred to a statement showing data on 
R. F. C. railroad loans, and read from it 
figures indicating that a total of $664 mil- 
lion was involved in 62 such loans made 
between 1939 and 1947. The statement 
further indicated that $520 million had 
been repaid, and Mr. Tobey calculated that 
the repayments in general averaged 80 per 
cent, while repayments by the B. & O. 
amounted to 7 per cent. He then asked Mr. 
Sullivan to explain this “discriminatory 
policy.” 

The witness replied that the B. & O. was 
arranging its refinancing plan, and R. F. C. 
expected that the plan would put it in a 
better position to secure repayment in full. 
Asked by the senator if all roads in debt 
to the R. F. C. were given the “same op- 
portunity” to refinance, Mr. Sullivan re- 
plied that the same situation did not arise 
in other cases. And he refused to agree 
with Mr. Tobey’s suggestion that the as- 
sociation of former R. F. C. men with the 
B. & O. had anything to do with the matter. 

Chairman Goodloe of the R. F. C. read 
a statement addressed to the three issues 
which he said were raised by the com- 
mittee’s inquiry. As Mr. Goodloe stated 
them these issues are: 


(I) Do the new B. & O. collateral trust bonds 
maturing in 1965 which R. F. C. agreed to ac- 
cept in satisfaction of the loan notes held by it 
constitute an extension of the present B. & O. 
loans beyond January 1, 1955? If so, does such 
agreement violate section 3 of the Act of Janu- 
ary 31, 1935? 

(II) Was the B. & O. adjustment plan of 1944 
desirable and in the public interest? Was it a 
good plan and one which was fair to R. F. C. 
and other B. & O. creditors? 

(IIIT) Was the B. & O.’s petition for relief 
under Chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended (commonly known as the “McLaughlin 
act’) filed with the court “in good faith” within 
the meaning of that term as used in the statute? 


Mr. Goodloe called the first issue “a 
legal question pure and simple,” which was 
“fully considered” by R. F. C. counsel 
and resolved in favor of the R. F. C. posi- 
tion. 

With respect to the second issue, he 
pointed out that the adjustment plan was 
publicly announced more than two years 
ago; it received “widespread approval of 
the creditors voting on it”; it was ap- 
proved by the I.C.C. and three-judge 
court; and review of the latter’s determina- 
tion was denied by the Supreme Court. 
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Heart of the Inquiry—The third issue 
listed above, i.e., the question of whether 
the adjustment plan was filed with the 
court “in good faith,” is the “real thrust 
of the present inquiry,” Mr. Goodloe said. 
Thus he discussed the matter at some length, 
noting that Mr. Clay’s charges had been 
heard by the court; pointing out that no 
loss is anticipated on the R. F. C. loan 
as extended; denying that R. F. C. was 
in a position to exercise control of the 
B. & O.; dismissing as “untenable” any 
claim that R. F. C. was subject to criticism 
because the B. & O. used available funds 
to purchase its obligations to others at a 
discount; and commenting on the “Jones 
influence in R. F. C.” 

In the latter connection Mr. Goodloe 
conceded that “few important decisions” 
with respect to any R. F. C. matters were 
made without consulting Mr. Jones dur- 
ing the period when the latter was as- 
sociated with the lending agency. “This 
we believe not only to have been proper 


- but indeed precisely in accord with what 


the Congress of the United States itself 
contemplated and intended,” Mr. Goodloe 
added. He went on to say that “it is a 
‘matter of common knowledge that between 
1932 and 1945 the Congress of the United 
States on many occasions increased the 
authority and financial resources of R. F. C. 
because the Congress had unusual confidence 
in the integrity and ability of Mr. Jones.” 


House Committee Staff 


Andrew Stevenson, who served for 
nearly two years as director of the former 
War Production Board’s Transportation 
Equipment Division, has recently joined 
the staff of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. He was ap- 
pointed under those provisions of last year’s 
congressional reorganization act which 
authorize committees to employ “profes- 
sional staff members” to serve in an advis- 
ory capacity on legislative matters and to 
assist in handling committee business. 

Kurt Borchardt, former counsel for the 
war contracts subcommittee of the Senate 
military affairs committee, and Arlin E. 
Stockburger, a former member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s staff, 
are other recent appointees of the commit- 
tee to similar positions. Meanwhile, John 
H. Frederick, a member of the faculty of 
the University of Maryland, who has been 
a member of the committee’s staff for some- 
time, continues in that position. 


Emergency Board Reports on 
L. & N. Dispatchers Case 


Reporting on a dispute between the 
Louisville & Nashville and the American 
Train Dispatchers Association, a National 
Railway Labor Panel emergency board has 
recommended meeting the union’s demand 
for enlargement of its representation con- 
tract’s scope rule to cover the positions of 
chief dispatcher and night chief dispatcher. 
The board’s report to President Truman 
was made public last week. 

In making the foregoing recommenda- 
tion, the board at the same time expressed 
its view that the carrier should retain the 
right to fill the chief-dispatcher positions 
with men that it thinks “best qualified with- 


out regard to their seniority rights”; but 
the men so selected “should have the pro- 
tection of other provisions of the present 
seniority rule of the agreement.” 

The railroad contended that the chief and 
night chief dispatchers were officials, and 
hence did not come within the definition of 
employee or subordinate official as contem- 
plated by the Railway Labor Act. The 
union had a National Mediation Board cer- 
tification extending its coverage of dis- 
patchers to the disputed positions. More- 
over, all parties agreed that an Interstate 
Commerce Commission order of February 
5, 1924, in Ex Parte No. 72 was “the con- 
trolling order.” 

The I.C.C. order defined train dispatch- 
ers as follows: “This class shall include 
chief, assistant chief, trick, relief and extra 
dispatchers, excepting only such chief dis- 
patchers as are actually in charge of dis- 
patchers and telegraphers and in actual 
control over the movement of trains and 
related matters, and have substantially the 
authority of a superintendent with respect 
to those and other activities. This excep- 
tion shall apply to not more than one chief 
dispatcher on any division.” 

The union’s proposed new scope rule, the 
adoption of which was recommended by 
the board, is a verbatim copy of the I.C.C. 
definition, except that the term “night chief 
dispatcher” is added. The emergency 
board found that it was bound by the I.C.C. 
determination; and that the matter of 
whether disputed positions fell within the 
exception had been taken out of its hands 


(“if, indeed, it ever were there”) by the - 


N.M.B. certification that the dispatchers 
involved were represented by the union. 
“Tt is not for this board to review or pass 
upon actions of the Mediation Board in the 
performance of the functions assigned to it 
under the Railway Labor Act,” the report 
added. 

Members of the board were Ernest M. 
Tipton, chairman, John A. Fitch, and Wal- 
ter Gilkyson. 


I. C. C. Hears More 
on Ship Rate Problem 
(Continued from page 907) 

Mr. Boyd said that the respondent rail- 
roads intend to give consideration to fur- 
ther adjustments of their “maximum rates 
on the same commodities” after the water 
lines either publish or publicly announce the 
rates they intend to establish between 
California ports and north coast ports. 
Such proposals, he said, would be covered 
by separate applications and handled in the 
regular manner with advice being given to 
the public as to what rates are being con- 
sidered. “The railroads wish it clearly 
understood that they should be free, as they 
have been in the past, to make any necessary 
adjustments in rail rates as circumstances 
and conditions may warrant,” he concluded. 

Three officers of the United States Mari- 
time Commission—G. E. Talmage, Jr. 
chairman of the Domestic Shipping Com- 
mittee; R. C. King, chief, trade routes sec- 
tion, Research Division; and R. R. Doyle, 
chief, voyage cost control section, Oper- 
ating Department—were among those to 
testify in support of the proposals of the 
Pacific water carriers. 
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Terms Fleet Inadequate—According 
to Mr. King, Pacific coastwise water traffic 
today is at a much lower level than prior 
to World War II. Declaring that the 
Pacific Coast rate structure is in need of 
much correction, he said that continuation 
of operations under present conditions 
“simply means that the rail carriers are 
now in a position practically to eliminate 
water common carrier service through con- 
tinuation of unduly depressed rates.” He 
added that the present fleet of 10 vessels 
is far below the peacetime commercial re- 
quirements of Pacific coastwise trade and 
is “wholly inadequate” as a ready reserve 
fleet to aid the armed forces in time of an 
emergency. 

Mr. King attributed the low level of 
Pacific coastwise water traffic to the 
Fourth Section relief granted the railroads 
by the commission and to the railroad rate 
adjustments in which he said the Fourth 
Section relief was disregarded. Mr. King 
said that the relief granted the railroads was 
predicated on conditions prevailing in the 
late 1920’s and early 1930's, at which time, 
he added, operating costs were “substan- 
tially lower” than today. 

Emphasizing that the M. C.’s authority 
to operate as a water carrier on domestic 
routes is scheduled to expire June 30, Mr. 
Talmage said that the railroad proposal 
would afford “some measure of emergency 
relief” to the water carriers. “To the extent 
that any portion of the relief sought under 
the proposals is denied, there will, we be- 
lieve, be a resulting curtailment of service,” 
Mr. Talmage added in part. “The Mari- 
time Commission has reiterated the predic- 
tion that present conditions, unless promptly 
corrected, would cause the abandonment of 
many old and established routes and service. 
To a large extent, that has already oc- 
curred. . . . Moreover, we can see little 
possibility of a material revival of shipping 
on those routes in the foreseeable future.” 

The Pacific water carriers’ views were 
summarized by C. R. Nickerson, secretary 
of the Pacific Coastwise Conference, and 
R. F. Burley, who represented the confer- 
ence and the Pacific Coastwise Freight 
Trafic Bureau. Both offered extensive 
testimony and exhibits in support of the 
ship lines’ proposal to increase all rates 
wherever possible by 50 per cent above the 
June 30, 1946, level, and to add to such 
increased rates the additional increases au- 
thorized by the commission in Ex Parte 
No. 162. 

Testimony by E. C. Pierre, a member of 
the standing rate committee of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau, marked the 
conclusion of the Washington hearings in 
the Docket Nos. 29663, 29664 and 29708 
Proceedings. These proceedings pertain 
respectively to transcontinental rail rates, 
intercoastal water rates and _ all-water, 
Water-rail and rail-water rates between 
Pacific coast ports and interior points. 

Mr. Pierre also told the commission that 
the railroads “wish it clearly understood 
that they should be free, as they have in 
the past, to make any necessary adjustments 
in the rail rates as circumstances and 
conditions may warrant.” As noted in 
Railway Age, April 12, page 765, the rail- 
toads have offered to raise transcontinental 
rates on the commodities involved by the 
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full 25 per cent increase sought but not 
granted in Ex Parte No. 162. 

Mr. Pierre added that “further considera- 
tion” must be given to the all-rail rates 
should the I..C. C. authorize the railroads 
to publish their proposed increases. “In 
making this proposal,” he said, “the rail 
lines recognize that there will be instances 
where such transcontinental rates will have 
to be further adjusted because of relation- 
ships between producers or receivers lo- 
cated jin different transcontinental rate 
groups. Furthermore, competition between 
shippers who have available to them trans- 
continental rates with shippers located at 
intermediate points where rates would be- 
come lower than those applicable to trans- 
continental traffic must be given consider- 
ation.” 

In addition to Mr. Pierre, others who 
testified at the concluding sessions of the 
hearing included C. Y. Roberts and Odell 
Kominers, representing the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Conference, and W. M. Carney, 
representing the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association. These witnesses intro- 
duced additional testimony and exhibits in 
support of an earlier presentation by H. 
S. Brown, chairman of the I. S. F. A., as 
reported in Railway Age, April 26, page 
864. 

‘The commission also received from the 
Secretary of Agriculture an objection to 
a motion of the I. S. F. A. and G. I. C., 
asking the commission to deny the water 
carriers’ request to include certain addi- 
tional commodities within the scope of the 
Docket Nos. 29663 and 29644 proceedings. 


Rates on War Freight 


Assailed in Complaint 
(Continued from page 908) 


millions of carloads of military and naval 
freight be temporarily stored at interior 
points en route to the ports for export to 
the fighting fronts, and it is our view that 
the domestic rates should not have been 


applied on these shipments. It is possible 
that recovery in this single suit could run 
into millions of dollars.” 

David O. Mathews, special assistant to 
the attorney general, estimated a little 
more specifically that “approximately a bil- 
lion dollars” might be recovered as a re- 
sult of the foregoing complaint when he 
testified recently on a proposed appropria- 
tion which the Department of Justice is 
seeking for the purpose of prosecuting this 
and other reparations cases. All such cases 
might return to the government as much 
as two billion dollars, Mr. Mathews also 
said. 

His testimony was given April 16 at a 
House appropriations subcommittee hear- 
ing on H. R. 3245, the Second Deficiency 
Appropriations Bill for the current fiscal 
year, which was reported to the House 
on April 29. The Department of Justice 
asked $60,500 for the reparations work, 
but the reported bill allows only $30,000. 
Mr. Mathews’ testimony revealed that 
$50,000 has already been received for the 
work from the “emergency funds” of the 
President. 

When Mr. Mathews gave his estimate of 
a billion-dollar recovery from the present 
case, the committee’s chairman, Represen- 
tative Taber, Republican of New York, 


observed that “there aren’t very many rail- 
roads where you could take and add up 
their assets and you could recover and 
get a billion dollars.” Mr. Mathews pointed 
out that the complaint has been brought 
“against all the railroads of the nation, 
896.” He also indicated that two more 
complaints would be filed in the near fu- 
ture. 

In the course of his questioning of Mr. 
Mathews, Representative Mahon, Democrat 
of Texas, observed that he had been 
“amazed” at the “hundreds of millions of 
dollars” that have been appropriated for 
transportation by the Army. “I would like 
to know, myself, if we have been high- 
jacked on some of this,” the Texan added. 


Arizona Intrastate Rates 


Acting upon a petition of railroads oper- 
ating in that state, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has instituted an investigation 
into certain Arizona intrastate freight 
rates required by the Arizona Corporation 
Commission which has refused to authorize 
adjustments in line with the Ex Parte 162 
increases on interstate traffic. The proceed- 
ing is docketed as No. 29729, and the intra- 
state rates involved are those on ores and 
concentrates, sulphuric acid, lime rock, and 
raw products of agriculture, including 
livestock. 


Representation of Employees 


Because no organization or individual re- 
ceived a majority of the legal votes cast, the 
National Mediation Board was unable to 
make a representation certification with re- 
spect to Great Northern yardmen following 
a recent election in which the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen received 671 votes 
while the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America received 646. The latter union, 
which represented the yardmen at the time 
the election was held, continues in that 
role. 

As the result of other elections which 
have been certified by the N.M.B., the Rail- 
road Yardmasters of America supplanted 
the B. of R.T. as representative of station- 
masters employed by the Richmond Termi- 
nal, and the Joint Council Dining Car Em- 
ployees of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance replaced the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, as representative of Florida East 
Coast train attendants and train maids. 


Three Judges Must Sit on 
Three-Judge Courts 


The Supreme Court ruled this week that 
three judges must participate in decisions 
of special three-judge courts created to re- 
view orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The case was before the Su- 
preme Court on an appeal which challenged 
the validity of a determination made by 
two members of a three-judge court after 
the third member had become unable to 
continue serving because of illness. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling that the 
action of the two judges was invalid was 
embodied in an opinion delivered by Justice 
Murphy with the dissent of Justice Rut- 
ledge noted. The case involved the com- 
mission’s decision in Coal to Beloit, Wis., 
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and Northern Illinois, 263 I. C. C. 179, 
and appellants included the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the lower 
court having upheld the commission’s find- 
ing that undue preference to shippers over 
intrastate Illinois routes would result from 
proposed increases in interstate rates on 
coal from mines in Indiana to Rockford, 
Ill., and other destinations in northern 
Illinois. 


White Leaving O. D. T.; He and 
Kirk Going to Turkey 


Joseph L. White, executive officer of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has re- 
signed to accept a position as consultant 
with the Turkish railroads. He will be 
advisor on matters relating to accounting, 
statistics and rates, while the position of 
adviser on operating matters has been ac- 
cepted by W. F. Kirk, former western 
director for O. D. T. 

Messrs. White and Kirk will sail for 
Turkey about the middle of this month. 
The former’s duties at O. D. T. will be 
assumed by C. L. Harrison, who has been 
assistant to the director of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Service. 


C. of N. J. Rate Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will continue hearings May 5 in the I. & S. 
No. 5488 proceeding, in order to receive 
evidence from the Central of New Jersey, 
which together with the Reading seeks to 
increase its commutation fares between 
points in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and between points in those states and 
New York City. The hearing will be held 
at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
before Commissioner Rogers and Exam- 
iner Fuller. (See Railway Age, April 26, 
pages 862 and 868.) 


Congressmen Hold Meeting on 
Cars; Faricy Replies 


Congressmen representing states west 
of the Mississippi river met on April 28 in 
“emergency caucus” to hear what Repre- 
sentative King, Democrat of California, 
called a report revealing “one of the most 
alarming situations ever uncovered respect- 
ing railroad manipulations [of the freight 
car supply] to the detriment of the entire 
West. The report was made by Milton C. 
Phinney, a reporter for the Los Angeles 
Daily News, which recently published re- 
sults of a car-shortage survey made by 
him. 

The result of the caucus was the ap- 
pointment of a committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative King, to confer with President 
Truman about the matter. The statements 
made at the meeting by Mr. King and 
Reporter Phinney brought a prompt reply 
from William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads. Mr. 
Faricy had previously made a reply to the 
News article. When that reply was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 19, 
page 803, it was stated erroneously that 
the article had appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times. 


“One-Sided”—‘“Statements made today 
to a meeting of western congressmen that 
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the Association of American Railroads 
discriminates against the West in the dis- 
tribution of available freight cars, present 
a partial, one-sided and untrue picture of 
the situation,” Mr. Faricy said this time. 

“The statements,” he continued, “are 
based primarily on the regular car location 
reports of the A. A. R.’s Car Service 
Division, which show that there are more 
box cars in the East than are owned by 
eastern railroads. That is true. It is 
equally true, though not mentioned® at the 
meeting, that there are more open-top cars 
in the West than are owned by western 
railroads. Both situations are normal in 
times of active business, and neither re- 
flects any discrimination or preferment of 
either section. 

“It is not true, as was stated, that 
eastern railroads have on their lines 110 
per cent of their ownership of all cars. 
The comparative figures are that on March 
15, the date referred to, eastern railroads 
had on line 95.3 per cent of their owner- 
ship of all cars, while western railroads had 
98.6 per cent. The fact is that the freight 
car situation is national and it is being 
dealt with on a national and not a sec- 
tional basis. The association would be 
glad to present the facts as to this before 
the appropriate committee of Congress 
representative of all sections of the country. 

“It was also stated at today’s meeting 
that the car shortage in the West could 
be cured by restoration to full force of 
the Car Service Rules, which have been 
partially in abeyance during the war and 
since. Actually the present handling of 
box cars is designed to speed up the return 
flow of such cars to the West by requiring 
eastern railroads under Car Service Divi- 
sion orders to move them west by the most 
direct routes, and in many cases in solid 
trainloads of empties. 


Another Investigation?—“The rail- 
roads which are carrying the heaviest 
burden in this connection are the eastern 
railroads. The charge that they dominate 
the A. A. R. in their own interest and 
against the interest of the West, is abso- 
lutely untrue. The business of the 
association is to distribute the available 
cars as equitably and efficiently as is pos- 
sible, without regard to sectional or indi- 
vidual railroad interest, and that is what 
is being done. The great volume of freight 
which the railroads are now carrying for 
each car in service demonstrates the effi- 
ciency of present car distribution.” 

Meanwiile, the Senate has received a 
resolution calling for an investigation of 
the freight-car situation by its committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. It is 
S. Res. 107, introduced by Senator Downey 
of California for himself and Senators 
Magnuson of Washington, McFarland of 
Arizona, and Johnson of Colorado, Demo- 
crats. 

The resolution would direct the com- 
mittee to make a study “with respect to the 
authority and administrative policies” of 
the Car Service Division in the distribu- 
tion of freight cars “to serve the com- 
merce and industries of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states, including any 
contiguous states affected by the current 
critical shortages of such equipment.” Also, 











the committee would be instructed to deter- 
mine whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted the A. A. R. “to 
assume the duties and responsibilities im- 
posed upon the commission by Congress 
with respect to the distribution of freight 
cars among the various railroads and geo- 
graphic areas of the country”; and to 
ascertain whether the A. A. R. is “domi- 
nated by particular railroads to an extent 
which would interefere with the proper and 
impartial exercise of such duties and re- 
sponsibilities.” 


Reed Financial-Revamp Bill 
Introduced in House 


Representative Reed, Republican of III- 
inois, is again sponsoring legislation to set 
up procedures short of bankruptcy for the 
readjustment of railroad financial struc- 
tures, including provisions applying such 
procedures on a mandatory basis to certain 
roads already undergoing reorganization 
as well as on a voluntary basis to all roads 
not yet in the hands of the courts. The 
proposed legislation is embodied in H. R. 
3237, a bill introduced in the House by 
Mr. Reed on April 28. 

A similar bill, sponsored by Mr. Reed 
and former Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
was passed by Congress last year only to 
be “pocket-vetoed” by President Truman. 
However, the President issued a “mem- 
orandum of disapproval,” indicating that 
he might be disposed to approve a bill 
that did not contain provisions of the 
Reed-Wheeler measure which he consid- 
ered objectionable. 

In general the Reed bill, like its pre- 


decessor, proposes to reestablish in modified 


and amplified form the voluntary readjust- 
ment procedures of the former McLaughlin 
act, which expired November 1, 1945. 
The principal change from that former 
law would make the I. C. C. instead of 
the courts the principal arbiter in the 
framing of voluntary reorganization plans. 
There are, however, provisions for appeal 
from commission determinations. 

A carrier undergoing reorganization 
would come under the bill’s provisions if, 
during the seven calendar years from 1939 
to 1945, inclusive, its fixed charges had 
been covered by income as measured by 
a formula set out in the bill. The formula 
would add to the reported net income any 
amounts reported as a deficit for fixed 
charges to the extent of any amounts re- 
ported for federal income and excess profits 
taxes in the same years, and any amounts 
deducted in any year for the amortization 
of defense projects in excess of 20 per 
cent of the cost of such facilities. Also, 
the formula’s fixed-charge figure would 
exclude inter-company obligations. 

Roads undergoing reorganization which 
met this test would have their reorganiza- 
tion proceedings suspended, and they would 
be required to apply to the commission for 
a non-bankruptcy readjustment of their 
financial structures. In the meantime serv- 
ices of trustees would have been terminated 
and the property placed in control of a 
new board of directors elected at a special 
meeting of stockholders to be held within 
60 days after the effective date of the act. 
(Continued on page 914) 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


EXCERPTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT—FOR THE YEAR 1946. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR: 


For the New York Central the year was 
one of “profitless prosperity.” The volume 
of our freight traffic exceeded that of any 
previous peace time year. Passenger traffic 
was never greater except in the war years 
1943, 1944 and 1945. Despite this record of 
performance, the year’s operations resulted 
in a deficit of $10,449,268. Had we not been 
able to avail ourselves of “carry-back” tax 
credits, the amount of this deficit would have 
been $31,591,568. 

We do not have to look far to find the 
reasons. The rates and fares which we 
were permitted to charge produced average 
revenue only 10 per cent above the 1939 
level for transporting a ton of freight a 
distance of one mile, while the average 
revenue for transporting a passenger a dis- 
tance of one mile declined almost one per 
cent. By contrast, the cost of wages, mate- 
rials and supplies during the same period 
increased more than 50 per cent. 

Throughout the year greatly disturbed 
labor conditions in most major industries, 
including the railroads, seriously interrupted 
the orderly flow of freight traffic, contribut- 
ing to the difficulty of handling efficiently 
the great volume which made up the year’s 
business. These same conditions delaying 
the delivery of new passenger and freight 
cars and locomotives, as well as other 
materials urgently required in the improve- 
ment of plant and facilities, retarded the 
development of high standards planned in 
New York Central service. 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


To serve the public adequately in the 
field of transportation is the principal ob- 
jective of our business. Management rec- 
ognizes that it must provide progressively 
better transportation at the lowest possible 
cost to the public. Our record over the 
years demonstrates adherence to this aim. 

In 1946 the average revenue for trans- 
porting a ton of freight a distance of one 
mile was 1.02 cents, while the average 
revenue for transporting a passenger a dis- 
tance of one mile was 2.10 cents. 

During the last fifteen years the average 
revenue per ton mile for movement of 
freight has varied but slightly from year to 
year, the average for the full period being 
9.24 mills. During this same period the 
average revenue per passenger mile has 
shown a downward trend from a high of 
2.64 cents in 1932 to 2.10 cents in 1946, the 
average over the whole period being 2.07 
cents. Contrasted with the costs which the 
public .-ust pay for other things, this 
recerd is noteworthy. 

I -eight traffic in 1946, measured by the 
min er of tons moved one mile, totaled 
40,215,57/,150 ton miles, or 9.3 per cent less 
than in the previous year. Pasenger traffic, 
measured by the number of passengers 
carried one mile, was 7,046,346,183 passen- 
ger miles, or 19.8 per cent less than in 1945. 

Total operating revenues were 5.7 per 
cent lower than in 1945. The decline in 
freight revenue was 2.3 per cent and in 
Passenger revenue 12.6 per cent. Other 
operating revenue declined 10.3 per cent. 

Railway operating expenses were lower 
than in 1945 by $22,329,477, or 3.8 per cent. 
Operating expenses for 1945, however, 
included abnormally heavy amortization 
charges. Excluding amortization charges 
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from the accounts for both years, other 
expenses of operation showed a net increase 
in 1946 of $33,370,896 after taking into 
account an increase of approximately $68,- 
000,000 in the cost of labor and materials. 

Railway tax accruals totaled $45,095,709, 
of which’ $22,801,651 were payroll taxes 
for retirement and unemployment benefits 
to employes. Recent amendment of the 
Federal act imposing these taxes substan- 
tially increases the rate payable in 1947. 
After credit amounting to $21,142,300, which 
we were enabled to take for a certain pro- 
portion of Federal income taxes paid in 
previous years, the net amount of railway 
tax accruals for the year was $23,953,409. 
No further credit in this respect will be 
available. . 

Our plans are pointed to newer and 
higher standards for the public service. 
Following comprehensive studies of the 
situation, the New York Central as far back 
as 1944 began placing orders with manu- 
facturers for new passenger train cars in 
its program to modernize its great fleet of 
passenger trains. Orders placed then and 
subsequently call for a total of 720 new 
cars, enough completely to re-equip 52 
trains, at an estimated cost of $59,000,000. 
Included are sleeping cars, coaches, dining 
cars, lounge cars and baggage cars, all 
designed to give superior modern service. 
At the end of the year, 196 of these new 
coaches and 29 -baggage cars had been 
received and placed in service. 

Freight train cars available include many 
thousands of modern designs and construc- 
tion. Since the end of 1941, 14,027 new 
cars, costing $42,120,689 and having an 
aggregate carrying capacity of 814,584 tons, 
have been placed in service. Among these 
are boxcars equipped with high-speed trucks 
and brakes, loading devices and other 
features: for expediting freight service, and 
hopper cars with protective covering for 
the economical movement in bulk of cement 
and other commodities usually packaged for 
shipment. At the end of 1946 we had on 
order with manufacturers 2,000 additional 
freight train cars, estimated to cost 
$8,740,000. 


OUR GENERATOR—INVESTED CAPITAL 


The New York Central has always fully 
discharged its obligations to those investors 
from whom it borrowed money. The rates 
of interest paid for the use of this money 
have not been high. Currently the average 
annual interest on our borrowings is at 
the rate of 3.7 per cent. 

The steady reduction of the outstanding 
debt of the Company and its lessor com- 
panies continued in 1946, despite the neces- 
sity of financing sizable acquisitions of new 
equipment and further expenditures in con- 
nection with the grade crossing elimination 
program in New York State. The gross 
reduction during the year in bonds, equip- 
ment trust certificates and other capital 
obligations in the hands of the public and 
in amounts payable to the State of New 
York on account of grade crossing elimina- 
tion, totaled $24,583,195. Partially off- 
setting this reduction were the issue and 
sale of $17,700,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, representing a part of the pur- 
chase price of new equipment, and further 
advances of $691,730 by New York State 
in connection with elimination of grade 
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crossings. Thus, at the year’s end, total 
debt represented by capital obligations out- 
standing of the Company and its lessor 
companies, was $849,222,067, compared with 
$855,406,432 at the end of 1945, a net 
reduction of $6,184,465. 

Since the end of 1932 there has been a 
net reduction of $259,585,886, or 23.4 per 
cent, in the total outstanding amount of 
capital obligations of the Company and its 
lessor companies. Interest computed on an 
annual basis, on such obligations outstand- 
ing at the end of 1946, was $14,584,895 less 
than on those outstanding at the end of 
1932, a reduction of 30.8 per cent. 

The stockholders of the Company in 
many years have failed to receive any 
dividends whatever. The total amount paid 
to them in dividends since 1931 would-be 
equal to a return of only three-tenths of 
one per cent per annum upon the invest- 
ment in capital stock plus the accumulated 
surplus which has been retained in the 
business. 

It is quite apparent from the record that 
the benefits growing out of the large sum 
of money invested in the New York Cen- 
tral have accrued largely to the public in 
low-cost transportation and to employes 
in better wages and working conditions. 
On the other hand, the meagre return to 
the stockholders suggests strongly the need 
for a better balance in this respect. Public 
policy largely governs this situation. 


THE FUTURE 


Traffic prospects for 1947 are good. It 
is expected that the volume of freight 
traffic will continue at about the same high 
level experienced in 1946, with some de- 
cline, however, in passenger traffic. Rev- 
enues will be favorably influenced by the 
17.9 per cent increase in freight rates which 
became effective January 1, 1947, and the 
continuance of the 10 per cent increase in 
passenger fares. 

With new motive power and equipment, 
with improvements to plant and with new 
efficiencies, our whole organization is pre- 
pared to provide modern service which 
will, we believe, commend itself to the 
public. 

During the year 1946 locations on the 
lines of the Company and its affiliated rail- 
roads were selected for 546 additional in- 
dustrial plants. Many of these industries 
have constructed or plan to construct new 
plants, while others have acquired existing 
facilities heretofore idle. These new indus- 
trial plants, large and small, will constitute 
important sources of future traffic, estimated 
at approximately 205,000 cars annually. 

In the competitive field we are still faced 
with the subsidization of other transport 
agencies. The opportunity of the railroads 
to earn a reasonable return, even with the 
high level of traffic anticipated, is seriously 
impaired by continuance of these subsidies. 

Governmental action to equalize competi- 
tive conditions in the transportation field 
is urgently needed. There appears to be 
a growing awareness on the part of the 
public of the importance of dealing with 
this situation constructively and it is 
hoped that corrective action will not be 
long deferred. 


For copy of Annual Report containing Com- 
parative Income Account, Balance Sheet, etc., ad- 
dress Public Relations Dept., New York Central 
System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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If an adjustment plan had not been con- 
summated within a-year after the filing of 
an application with it, the commission 
could formulate a plan for submission to 
holders of affected obligations. 

Meanwhile, on the Senate side, the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
last week referred to a subcommittee the 
bill (S. 290) which would also reestablish 
voluntary adjustment procedures along the 
foregoing lines, but would limit their 
applicability to roads not undergoing re- 
organization. The subcommittee is headed 
by Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas. 


0. D. T. Submits Budget for 
Another Year 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate of the money it would require 
to continue functioning for another year 
beyond next June 30. When present ap- 
propriations were made it was contem- 
plated that O. D. T. would wind up its 
affairs by the end of the current fiscal year. 

It was stated at O. D. T. that Director 
J. Monroe Johnson had made no recom: 
mendation that the agency be continued, 
but the new budget estimate was requested 
by President Truman in view of the con- 
tinuing car shortage. 


New Radio Rules 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has made public a number of proposed 
amendments to its regulations and require- 
ments in Docket No. 8294, Experimental, 
Miscellaneous, Railroad and Utility Radio 
Services. The notice stated that any inter- 
ested party may file objections with the F. 
C. C. in writing on or before May 20. 


Starts Investigation of R. E. A. 
Revenue Apportionment Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation into the 
Railway Express Agency’s present plan 
for the apportionment of its revenues among 
the railroads. The proceeding is docketed 
as No. 29679, and it has been assigned for 
hearing June 3 at Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Leonard Way. 

The order of investigation is an after- 
math of the commission’s Ex Parte 163 ex- 
press-rate decision of October 28, 1946, 
which included extended comment on the 
apportionment plan, suggesting that it was 

“apparently” in violation of section 5(1) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. As noted 
in the Railway Age of November 2, 1946, 
page 738, the plan was adopted in 1938 as a 
modification of the plan originally installed 
in 1929 when the railroads set up R. E. A. 
as their affiliate to take over the express 
business. 

The commission’s rate report took the 
position that the only plan of apportionment 
which the commission had approved was 
the one it sanctioned in 1929 when it was 
authorizing the whole R. E. A. set-up. The 
supplemental agreement of 1938 was not 
filed with the commission until after the Ex 
Parte 163 hearings, and R. E. A. has since 
asked the commission to find that the ar- 
rangement does not require specific approval 
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—or, in the alternative, to approve the plan 
if it be determined that such action is re- 
quired (see Railway Age of December 21, 
1946, page 1062). 


Hearings on Bus Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a new schedule of hearings in 
connection with its No. MC-C-550 investi- 
gation of bus fares. The order cancels the 
hearings heretofore assigned for-June 9 and 
November 17 at Washington, D. C., August 
4 at San Francisco, Calif., and September 
15 at Chicago, and sets out the new sched- 
ule as follows: 


June 13: Commission’s office, Washington, D. C. 

June 16: New Post Office building, Boston, 
Mass. 

August 25: Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

September 2: Post Office building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

October 6: Office of Georgia Public Service 
Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 

October 13: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

November 3: Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

December 15: Commission’s office, Washington, 
DC 





Additional government agency 
news appears on page 925. 











Equipment and 
Supplies 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in April 


Orders by domestic railroads for 41 
Diesel-electric locomotives and 6,785 freight 
cars, including 1,300 ordered from railroad 
shops, were reported in the Railway Age 
in April. No orders for passenger cars 
were reported. The estimated cost of the 
locomotives is $6,450,000 and the freight 
cars will cost an estimated $26,452,000. 
The accompanying table lists the orders 
in detail. 

Domestic orders have been reported by 
the Railway -Age during the first four 
months of 1947 for 120 Diesel-electric, 1 
gas turbine, 4 electric and 10 steam loco- 
motives (at an estimated cost of $37,150,- 
000), 36,828 freight-train cars (costing an 
estimated $143,622,000), and 138 passenger- 
train cars (the estimated cost of which 
is $14,025,000). 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Cuicaco, MILtwauKEE, St. Pau & 
Paciric is inquiring for 1,000 50-ton hopper 
cars, 250 70-ton hopper cars and 250 50-ton 
gondola cars. 


The PittssurGH & SHAWMUT has or- 
dered 200 50-ton steel hopper cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company 


LOCOMOTIVES 


New York Central Orders 70 
Diesel-electric Units 


The New York Central has placed or- 
ders for 70 Diesel-electric locomotive units 
at a cost of $12,000,000. Of the total, 2 
2,000-hp. freight units will be built by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 12 2,000-hp. pas- 
senger and 18 1,500-hp. freight units will 
be built by the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation, 6 1,500-hp. 
freight and 2 1,500-hp. road-switching units 
by Baldwin Locomotive Works and 17 
1,500-hp. freight units, 9 1,000-hp. and 2 
1,500-hp. road-switching units and 2 2,000- 
hp. passenger units by the American Loco- 
motive Company. 

Delivery of this equipment is expected 
this year, the New York Central said. 
The passenger and freight units will be 
utilized in various combinations to provide 
1,500 to 6,000 hp. The road-switching units 
will be used in way freight train service. 
Eight of the passenger units and 28 of the 
freight units will be of the A type. Of the 
remaining units, 8 for passenger service 
and 13 for freight service are of the B type, 
which must be operated in combinations. 


The report in the April 5 issue of the 
Railway Age that the Kansas City SourtH- 
ERN had ordered four 2,000-hp Diesel- 
electric A units from Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. was incorrect inasmuch as the K.C.S. 
had actually received delivery of two such 
units and had ordered two more. 


SIGNALING 


The Boston & Marne has placed orders 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
four Model 31 electro-pneumatic car re- 
tarders, totaling approximately 421 rail feet 
of retardation. These retarders will be in- 
stalled in the classification yards at Mystic 
Junction, Boston, Mass. 


The Norrork & WEsTERN has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. covering the materials required for 

(Continued on page 918) 








LocoMOTIVES 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
il 5 Sy, ) a de eee 7 1,500-hp. D.-E. rd. ‘sw.- ......- American 

— . . 6 1'300-hp. LS OR eS Electro- Motive 

2 1,500-hp. D.-E. rd. sw. ...... Fairbanks, Morse 
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FREIGHT Cars 
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Tc ee J) OD: So | aaa eee 25 ee = ae ee General American 

10 70-ton bl PION DEE © 2 oss sas General American 
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ed NO EE tn oc eit o spo sew J ton “ ape ee ee: 
April Le OO a ee ae 150 70-ton ad Hopper Uda nss ee Pullman Standard 
April 19 Wabash ...<............ 300 Be EE ok viet s o.0 3s wee R. R. Shops Fd 
the Sig. Ue St CR ae ee eee 3,000 70-ton eeu Reh Me Amer. Car & Fay. 
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To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF Union Paciric RaAILroAp CoMPANY: 
The Board of Directors submits the following report for the the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor companies 
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. for FE MORNE we eas ohare Sy Saray. Geta sa evs ‘oie See S Obras wi jute Iw we Belo ere Gre aie wiarewe $12,320,138.91 SI4,G71 860668 = wivivvensds $2,351,727.77 
Po LCE Etcerie) Sm Ole UTE COR 552 os 8 os ha oa mises Salelb sles iees weeaeeaCKbee $30,431,603.28 Ba0,081,579-66 8h ba ieees $2,599,976.60 
| feet 
A Released from ‘Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government 
c in- BSUMDSEISMMED cece elciei cs © o's 5's 5S Gas SEN eras Ata whe RIED isl CASA 6.916 RISING. Mibielas eis waLeIe 8% 3,780,134.95 1,618,699.29 2,161,435.66 
— Fabel RIECK MRR SUS ONOOIN odes ste ray os SOs saa aia wos Fatt ow lei a SS aw. g:a4 Gin ww wlaleiei leis bOaeiaNe $34,211,738.23 pa ayy 9 Sy $438,540.94 
DISPOSITION 
laced a : ; ; 
swaal Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
for Preferred stock: 
2 Per Gene ped. Pimrn: 1,° 2GNG. oF isd de ka ose eae e uate $1,990;862.00 
2 er omens pond Octaner’ 1, 1946.6 is oes cbc ddeedesctcee 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: | 
Tie POE Gert eae UDI Le FOAG 5.5 3.6 io. 0:00 0.0.01bicis.6 wele's.e ore $3,334,365.00 
12 per cent ped duly 1. " eininie lo! Wcbieia58.0%9 e/a ete bi stncerw ia evel eee 
YZ per cent pai Cc dh | ne ee er »334,365. 
14 per cent masaie DARNAEY 2, ISD ois Vacawiewes ee es 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
e POtAl IVIE RHE) ones. oese as he sds cee eee Sie eieseiesa's wins alainiaseiSisconioterate $17,319,184.00 $17,319,184.00 
e = 
e Transferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated ........+.eseeceeeceeeces $16,892,554.23 $17,331,095.17 == ...... : $438,540.94 
* Includes interest on short-term U. S. Government obligations carried in balance sheet account, ‘“‘Temporary cash investments.” 
‘dy. ™ : ° : 
dy. Expenditures Chargeable to Investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
in 
_ Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment) .......... $ 5,817,507.47 Cost OF COMIPRIOME TERIOR oo. 5 5 5 ccdcis ec Teste newcees 5,362,640.69 
i ene RE EOS IOT CPI AES Ce COT 16,995,281.89 : ee 
I —_—_—_———_ Wt CHENIN 6 a%< 5 vis baie wos wSalorentaee ene aeenee 6,470,026.83 
Total Expenditures ...... SE PES OPED ST IS $22,812,789.36 ‘ ae fe gatrn 4 ———S— 
‘dy : ———————__ Net increase in investment in ‘‘Road and Equipment 
: Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: ENON ek Bsn 658k scale sic-o doves. daleioss alee eRe to oleae Memes $16,342,762.53 
Cost of property retired and not replaced ................ $ 1,107,386.14 ed 
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Operating Results for Year 1946 Compared with Year 1945: 




































































































































































































































































Per 
Average miles of road operated ...........ece00+ Jeans she ASs SEE oe eae SES . 15.775.33 199579.41 sacar ~ nee _ 
OPERATING REVENUES > a 
une PME Oe LCC shy Gk Rees heeeGs spore te ESE E Renee, Svtkewwescncs $263,825,662.84 $355,546,157.57 = ........ $91,720,494.73 25.8 
Mai DE Tater iin ss CL tana Sipkh eee ooo ate PERS ee seh haeetaws sews 64,767,862.71 st] 31,602,179.49 32.8 
: CEES hrs «skkinG ab cae Sn bok belcbbisclee Seeee Os Rion Loiss Cen woee 7,928,255.67 SIU) OE 5 er 872,155.98 9.9 
Ce Ss Fg f= AEw Thi SSS N SESE Swo SS beh er see sok ea SONS sees 605 6,420,630.93 ele lo) errr 2,222,268.98 25.7 
oo snageaelaaaaae Re ee ee EE TO oh ere . 8,321,134.77 CS) a 2,134,795.23 20.4 
feier LE LcheT Ease sh Nek DSS odode be wehbe end he pe DSS PS ERASED Ou dae a Be Kase pipeeoe ag ge ey Alpe kn SS ‘ abi:Sb6.38 13 
. »399,096. Po. blll ce »894,957.07 20.4 
RE IED MOUNUIER \. icx's xo oc be aceak sees ceolenevkes cabuesoa ° $361,395,534.29 $491;877;872.15 =  .....,.. $130,482,337.86 26.5 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
ence CRI ERIE, coon cup ose ehnins sean = Sickie obo si $46,576,730.42  $69,794,445.10 —........ $23,217,714.68 33.3 
Se OUOE SES MINNIE Cus von n o-w in 29h 5'5i5.s nko wisn whew = ble bnra%Slo dy emn 69,235,048.90 117,834,077.49  |....... 48,599,028.59 41.2 
Teafie rot Maintenance... sees eeeeeseeeeteseeettet teste ccc eres »  $11$,811,779.32 $187,628,522.59 gsaicsis 8 $71,816,743.27 38.3 
ee ae ; 880,227. 538,714. Jeo), by - li ea 4. 
Transportation ..... OL he FEET EAS Pe ET TE TE TT ee 140;262,539.14  284;300,151.75 nesses 4,037,612.61 23 
Miscellaneous operations PEALE LAD Ebi bees SSR ETRORASSECE Seen eee nue R 13,633,024.46 te ED rr re 570,395.46 4.0 
General Ss eee ae 9,222,169.03 8,615,775.75 WOO PPOIES - Gites 7.0 
es I DR Ss Cie So cu sab oe ede souks bab Seed Sbeenene : $286,809,739.61 $362,286,584.09  — ........ $75,476,844.48 20.8 
ee OU PRES 65.0 5555555 ose aes pasdbbncancdscbeaseviness&esee : $74,585,794.68 $129,591,288.06  —  ........ $55,005,493.38 42.4 
TAXES é mei 
eT IE ee eat ste oi) kis s Gate uls Se bd AHMAR GSE KES ee epee = $12,480,000.00  $11,852,758.47 Oy | | i a 5.3 
PPE) COONS MEN EROPES-BIGHLS. ...0 6.00. 0:0.05.0000s0b0 cd beselasescrenees . $12,269,366.11 $60,600,000.00 — ........ $48,330,633.89 79.8 
Federal capital stock .... ENERO MRE CPT PERE IOS NCEE | ee 722,557.50 100.0 
Federal unemployment EER Bs G2 LOR aA ‘ 4,791,085.07 “pl A 553,423.43 10.4 
EE EM BH Sica a ne G's Bie ue uk Sow BEN RASS CRUE OEE oe heS 5,573,650.58 Fe foes LS | i ne 196,134.50 3.4 
PENNING RET CU coe the a+ So o-cinie 2sG Nos aSR bee Sa e RES eSEeRO cas 289,546.47 246,460.24 ~- (i a 17.5 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
December 31, December 31, 
Investments: 1946 1945 INCREASE DECREASE 
RoaD AND EQUIPMENT .......+.2-+ (sebeiow seeaue hehe eecee eeeeceee $1,080,102,580.09  $1,063,759,817.56 $16,342,762.53 
Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund ........... ; $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to “Iuly q; *"1907, 
Ie Ee MEDODMEE os 5.5.4 sob 3x5 bbb SON eS > vKS SESW do ews 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
Nr ea, Unis ss SSs SSS ob eee SEEN T She REE TESS SOS $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
ON INNO Onis is bib omaeeseacseiuesabauks ethene bee $1,042,969,252.44 $1,026,626,489.91 $16,342,762.53 
SCT A RAMOS ROOTED» 55 isis (0 sien core Sas tee secs anebi eeebe cuneeae $11,795,049.39 $11,688,023.60 $107,025.79 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—ROAD AND EQUIPMENT (Credit) .......... .... $173,435,083.69 $166,091,411.72 $7,343,671.97 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS (Credit) ....... $59,437,104.76 $59,333,693.90 $103,410.86 
MOR. ec Chl case see bn ware sewess she o> hues seep ea sansa ; $2,507.50 $50.00 $2,457.50 
Cn ey SOC Rrer REN INDE | ios scic nec bop ods ceca eb Sone nee see ne $539,935.64 $345,689.97 $194,245.67 
PRSRCREAASMDUS PEWRIGAL, PROPERTY <5. cw... 'sc asic nn sense vr eunsinseneecees $26,192,714.72 $25,115,858.79 $1,076,855.93 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY (Credit) .. $12,922,357.52 $11,818,789.57 $1,103,567.95 
Investments in affiliated ee 
Ee ee Se Pee ee eee Pee ee ee $18,679,195.24 $18,679,187.24 $8.00 
Ps Lr ere sons et Chas kas ovis rabb tae hehe +S C knee cuenue 348,344.43 i ee $32,376.23 
Advances 8,771,547.76 of ite) hs)! (fr . 700,865.28 
CURRIES ee ee mn cee At ewe GS uP as Se eau ksee os cuwees $27,799,087.43 44 Sok bn $733,233.51 
Investments in other companies: 
oS eee “ ee ee ORE ET eee $64,052,376.08 C6846 97408 kb swe nee $96,597.95 
ee EE EO ET eT ee ee ee eT ee eee ee 22,725,409.57 POBODTSSO Raye esis 134,321.79 
DMP M CUR estes chee Ll wcsiee Gees teeny eerhee ee shes eee : $86,777,785.65 AU Poe | nr $230,919.74 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit) $33,845,942.13 EEE eh, 5) Silla ar a of $59,382.83 
ERROR «oes RG ee bkeSRe Ae es ena cose es See S aca oee - $892,845,745.89 $884,791,871.25 $8,053,874.64 
oe — Se aye pee ee ee ee ee Pe Py Te ee eT ee ee ies $43,001,365.39 iN SEES $27 829,408.46 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENrs (U. S. Government securities) See caeare 162,446,022.76 210,000;000:00 j= === .2.-.55. 47,553, eg 4 
i TE Cen cahbbw cies sk ehe ass ose haben sss see e500 0s 1,772,703.93 Sa Ss | ee rrr i; 779,53 
See Ae ARIER POCEW ADEE sc 55x05 55.01 00.0 0.5010 sees 090 454 5.0.90 sane : 28,940.00 »541.60 $26,398.40 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET ...... ..cccccccessecccseceees is ore. 9,017,861.12 87,701.25 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS ................ 4,167,836.28 eh) 5 eee 1 711.03 
DASOCEISAMEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE <.0.o. 0 sccccvecsvececccsees seves 12,216,168.34 24, 228, RRR aie 12,012,711. 
OD in wig incu ei mia es's | hp hee Geet ast ew ss a 34,845,661.75 34,733,652 93 112,008.82 189,277.15 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE ........ccccccccccesscccccsvece . 2,353,992.07 RANI If Tr ’ 513.98 
PECRIED ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 45 . 0.0 <3:0 0.0 0100 50:5:050% 20008 00ds 00008 9,071,675.75 16, "338, ie ann »266,913. 
7 eee ae Tia ye asses Spee iaee : Oregon moter 
altimore an io Railroa 0. capital stock applicable to payment o 
I sinc cy cncceshsteusee2deheinndesesacressy 110,133.30 110,315.10 ws gives 
eR EEE BE oe eo a oki SU pao ees sae ie 189,843.90 el So | ar BP inhessobontd 
I NS PURINE is abana acd esedebawstnese tees sees $279,222,204.59  $375,060,450.99 ——s_.....--. Dc canst 
Deferred Assets: 
Work U DUNO Sh ad > CREA SoRe Se sees au sae akisoe now eiehic $107,753.46 $103,923.98 $3,829.48 
rane pinunene SEN ee is vss es ERB OLE aes Coon ASE SU eke Use e ee 33,020,922.56 25,792,765.44 7,220, 197-12 ee 
Total jDeterred Ses 5. oe a SLU ERE Re aoe Se ees $33,128,676.02 $25,896,689.42 $7,231,986.60 — 
Unadjusted Debits: a aa. $14,046.21 
re Oe net. Las pciee hse Aha ee ss coe Gee Soe eee eee ee $3,807.81 po re ; 
CPU RIMAUTONTED DEBTOR 55 5500 55s ccs occ dose espe bees se 0'05b\9's'0'0 1,482,300.03 1,351,031.80 $131,268.23 Pee 
ee MEE BAIN: ous .ns ss senanndg sbspivennweds~0eseae0s $1,486,107.84 $1,368,885.82 he dl 
iain caus bs ebipamansbed nin shaces reer’ $1,206,682,734.34 $1,287,117,897.48  ........ $80,435, 163.14 


*Loss from sale of Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. common stock, charged to this account. 
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Operating Results for Year 1946 Compared with Year 1945—Continued 


























1946 1945 INCREASE DECREASE 

Total federal ...-.-....0+ ee Se ee Ye ee ae tr WE ee Wetbislaelers ase ssecces $22,925,648.23 $72,683;311.32 = wisevcce $49,759,663.09 
AMMA NARTRMOBES 5 cic a 5 org c2oiave/s lara) ecete! alo: 9/0 14 016 616.01 0 6 o"pid 6 gia eieieie preceauieiesare $35,403,648.23 $84,536,069.79 —........ $49,132,421.56 
Railway operating income ............scccssccesccccceccoecs eee weet ° $39,182,146.45 $45,055,218.27  —........ $5,873,071.82 
NN OU SNE io nics ve swe ecccdenes copes Loup hana use ee risk 10,999,214.01 12,609,545.29 ........ 1,610,331.28 
Joint facility rents MNOS ecisee aes epi Sine 6 bs wields s Baed.c sce Wistepiecereiers wet 1,229,580.63 Paaebaeese © etrodetawe 108,539.70 
Net callWay (Gperatind INCOME’ .6:..6 6 6.6.6.0 6s 0.0 secs ccs ccc0e% FOS CRIOLC $26,953,d51-61. -Sa1,307;592.6G8 = ¢ gecvere. $4,154,200.84 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues .......csccccccccccccs 79.36 73.65 Sareea” © Pee rere 

4 _ FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

(Commercial Freight only) 
TonS GO TEVENUS ATOMPHE COTTICR 655 6.o5s6.0.<co..0's ce secsesssacveee Revie easel 48,002,636 SOG amen is Sars Sheen 8,502,636 
MIG -MMOS NSE VONUC SEICIONE  srcr0i0'e 0s cis olen 4s 6 16 600 5:00.00 Piotvelesieiciecte Sonaes 27,474,365,447 35,546.845,368  ........ 8,072,479,921 
Average aistance mauled per ton (Wises)... 2. eck cek ces wccrcecewsewe 572.35 Gone. | © wiaactetes 56.74 
vAverage revenue per ton-mile (cents) .........00+.e0+% a Hebei eianlare Si Letateie -96 Rae; (usliahelereiars -040 
Average revenue per freight-train mile ..............06. ais ctaveleceia ateaversicleda $8.66 . Se coer $.99 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
(Excludes Motor-Car Trains) 
MERVEELIO BUONO ES CRT EIEN cs soc. ug esis s 61s 0.6.0 0/6 16-0 0:6:6:0 0016.6 0 oe. eie-oiee ae 4,730,542 Z,09GORL ~ 3 sbi ded 2,865,469 
Reventie passengers carried one mile ..........0cccccccccccccccccccccceces 3,645,281,435 5,740,885,433 ........ 2,095,603,998 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) ..........ce cee ceeeececce * 770.58 755.78 ERO, Hy aor ae 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ............ceeeeeeeees atarbieteie 191.84 y 2. re 91.08 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) . ........e.ccceecceersscees 1.772 1.674 .098 sek pty 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only .............e00+ $3.40 5 oe $1.34 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile .............ccseeceeccceee $4.30 i re $1.22 
* Includes depreciation, amortization and retirement charges: 

Maintenance Of Way ANG StFUCtUTES oo 6.56 coi sss cic cicciee sce ceseeele'et - $4,795,776.02 $13,373,932.00 = ........ $8,578,155.98 
WIGVIUETMATIOCO GE GCUIDEIOME. (6265.6 36 62o.0le 6 scares ei tis.0-0:0 6 eee bbb 6-00.86 8-0 9,431,380.55 42,752,830.18 = ........ 33,321,449.63 
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December 31, 
Capital Stock 1946 


General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 


December 31, 
1945 





INCREASE 






DECREASE 





$46,423,287.60 





$46,423,287.60 





























$1,438,168.06 
5,989,813.67 


a ee 404,329.97 
$116,179.63 
a” aie 666,082.50 
547.61 
181.80 
190,. J0.70 
tates 1,844,023.99 


45,952,174.77 


541,614.54 








$56,507,361.36 








RG OMNNNNINA PRUNES: 55 Sous Stores ol sis 451s So: bs SWS, 5 SW ELE Ke KOE BOSOM A aae wats $222,3062.500.00 $222,302,500.00 
PRE OEG OTGON <.6.555'6 Sater ide 6:s:6iesa: osm ie SiGe. > ASIA wa « areanercctew ogaet 99,591.520.79 99,591,580.79 
UIE tN TAIRA, ICRI so: 55 606 <6 4-6 5''o%s 1aaiin a Sea hainréc0se. Wooo ib ays aces ies vie EOS $321,894,080.79 $321,894,080.79 
NN eon sa el fen acca seeks ssnceneemensdodreerniesmes 319,891,869.:° 366,315,157.18 
(i err UNCER std is Gio wd bs 25s oe WS Shs HS OTA E SSCS Se Rie GOR $641,785,950.37 $688,209,237.97 
a ie $9,470,009.92  $5,413,753.73 
Current Liabilities: 
TRAPSIC GND. CAR-SERVICE: BALANCES—NET .oc5 cc icc eee cca eeseseees 9 4) wh eesws $1,42 °,°468.06 
AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE ................00ccccceeeeces $23,814,245.01 29,80¢.. »~ €8 
DITSGHLTRNEOUS. BOCOUNTS PAYABLE os. 6..6 6:60%.05 0b osc ebeeeas beek ceecee 3,684,945.13 4,1.9,27. " 
INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Gn Oes TIAMEEO, DUE NOt PYOROHOE 66.0.6:015 0.6 6dine.6i0lsiel jo's scorsctje wee bimecs 0% 1,931,289.84 1,815,110.22 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo ............ 2,191,285.00 2,857,367.50 
DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
PPIVIGOH et IE MEICR ME TOP) og 65.62.5010 /010 0:06.25 0180-0 5 aS eRe slo's) Aelasiows 336,697.25 314,149.64 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable to 
stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid .............0ceeeeeee 118,876.61 119,058.41 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo .............eeee00- 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
TINSEATURED INTEREST ACCRUED? « o:0.o..6.0.6s.006 666000 se sbeee cbbieecdslames 1,692,014.03 1,501,713.33 
PICCHU RU UNCC NE PAN AIOE oso.c.< oreo ave 6:4 sleel9 6-0 1e 6.0.0 \4-siverse bw whb.000 0 850-6 7,289,449.10 9,133,473.09 
NRA RSIS rat cons ees aoe Wien ares aah ores ora ha stayalons Ae eaha Se nawieletn-ce ewes 32,170,473.67 78,122,648.44 
MITEEER CUMBMMT BIABIETESES 6 505.5)5.0 59:4 506 0'5s 30.0.5 40.0.0, 0079 s0\b ee 4s Bw Slersleomes 3,356,353.57 3,897,968.11 
cL PUTS g Cr Cag By) a er a ais $79,919,994.21 $136,427,355.57 
PPE TIE RUNNIN cite oo 5a 6 soe 5S 6-6 o a6 6 Gate, wis m9 0 wl Avent sisia Tere lalatoratarwnwens $7,676,282.09 $8,135,336.94 





___ $459,054.85 








Unadjusted Credits: 


NAMEN S EAS EE OT EU EIIED RUMEN a 56 512204 no ee 4.56 Spe: aiid 3a Weed va Scare Wrepere level wievecers $5,250,429.32 
RESERVE FOR FIRE INSURANCE ....... . BNSRaNaNaiis orb aGgieNSIa SPRANG a1 brala@ Sere a Gieiaaes 14,964,846.60 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—LEASED PROPERTY .......... Bisa Giee. stospstectretees 5,236.42 
OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
AU IER TIIEMIIORE le AG sci shia a SED weaedieinge: 6a Tbwiaaieiseeleee 120,023.34 
EAA RREPNTELS Be IERMEEES Stoo oases ase iors 0555, 6 6 0 0 8 Sib O16 6108 Do Ble Rsie SIRO TES) 0'8 33,673,293.32 





17,819.99 
26,189,342.00 





$1,529,029.01 
1,039,438.27 
1,756.22 


102,203.35 
7,483,951.32 














Malt OMIA SECU) MOPEGIER Ys Sier0. chars asace-eni's 00:00: 6:09:06: 0. 8ce'eleereieie baceiele $54,013,829.00 





$43,857,450.83 





$16,156,378.17 

















~ $89,177,069.45 





























Le ee SE Sears a a ea $792,866,065.59 $882,043,135.04 
= 
Surplus: 

Een hie CREME got esi nite ese oh wcll als wis ais Ripa ene Re Eee aeaeweeeces $860.00 $860.00 

EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 
BANA UURSERSS SIERRA BOER U SINE UN E5505 6255.6 a 6: 10-056 a, w Asa; 06 06 5:6. 88S a B60 900K Sige 0 pce $28,522,352.23 $28,522,352.23 
Funded debt retired through income and surplus ..........--..eeeeeeee 3,118,978.66 2,586,478.66 
SOAETHOREIO MAINA OPEN) © cco0iinio ooo 5's 5. 6 Sie.eisiese-pieie ore ¥.ate ois ales eisco.dvermaieie siguele vie 2,507.50 50.00 
Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government shipments 3.742,146.21 * 7,522,281.16 
Total Earned Surpliis—Appropriated | o.%..i6 oie vice cie'eisia o's ocecleeee are $35,385,984.60 $38,631,162.05 
Marned ‘Surpite-—U Meo peOprigted’ 5 .sdiss.c.c/siso asian de sew Sboesecsdeness $338,845,276.91 $326,872,570.65 
AGRI HCUEMOEE SOLID ENING: val ae 010 :016.016 @:0 16/8 0G ie 6.0 lp pisialeielorsie BD eearobiawe- eae $374,231,261.51 $365,503,732.70 
PANG Le RENIN oe rere ke Viste icrs oS crsiG rcia wate ea ae, Oar OR OS ee eee aS $374,232,121.51 $365,504,592.70 








$532,500.00 
2,457.50 


$3,780,134.95 





$3,245,177.45 





$11,972,706.26 





$8,727,528.81 


$8,727,528.81 


























As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, se- 
curities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The 
St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by other System 
companies are not included. The difference between the par and face 
value of such securities as carried on the books of the issuing com- 
panies (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount charged 
to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated but added back in consolidating the 
accounts) and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the 





books of the owning companies is set up here to balance .............. $39,584,547.24 $39,570,169.74 
RED Sa et Ce RO oe eee ae ere ne epee eer $1,206,682,734.34 $1,287,117,897.48 
[Advertisement] 
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(Continued from page 914) 

the installation of centralized traffic con- 
trol on 97-mi. of single track between 
Clare, Ohio, and Vera, on the line between 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth. The order 
includes a 15-ft. Style C control machine, 
with the required coded and carrier equip- 
ment, housings, Style A-21 electro-pneu- 
matic dual-control switch movements, posi- 
tion-light signals, T-21 switch layouts with 
SL-20 electric switch locks, relays, recti- 
fiers and transformers. The installation 
work will be done by the construction 
forces of the railway. 


Supply Trade 





Galvin Profit Equal to 82c 
A Capital Share 


Net sales of the Galvin Manufacturing 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended on 
November 30, 1946, amounted to $23,201,- 
107, while the net profit totaled $656,286, 
equal to 82 cents a share on 800,000 capital 
shares, according to the recently released 
annual report. During the first eight weeks 
of the current fiscal year, the report said, 
net profit after taxes was $312,988, com- 
pared with a net loss of $422,772 during 
the same period 6f 1947. 


Alleghany Ludlum Sales Topped - 


$95 Million Last Year 


Sales of the Alleghany Ludlum Steel 
Corporation in 1946 totaled $95,062,581, 
compared with $100,336,822 in the preced- 
ing year, according to the annual report. 
Net income was $6,599,346, compared with 
$3,379,369. Unfilled orders on the books 
at the end of the year amounted to about 
$34,000,000, the report said, sufficient to 
keep the company’s mills running at near 
capacity for approximately four months. 
The present rate of entry of new orders, 
the report added, assures capacity opera- 
tions in 1947, if other conditions permit. 


William S. Boyce, manager of railroad 
sales of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
at Denver, Colo., has been promoted to 
general manager of railroad sales there. 
A photo of Mr. Boyce and a sketch of 
his career appeared in the Railway Age 
of March 1, in connection with his ap- 
pointment as manager of railroad sales. 


The Towmotor Corporation has an- 
nounced the opening of a factory sales 
and service branch, located at 1171 Cooper 
street, Camden, N. J., where Ray M. 
Scott, Jr. will have charge of sales ac- 
tivities. William Wilhelm, service man- 
ager, will be in charge of complete repairs 
and parts facilities. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has announced the appointment of Justus 
W. Lehr as district manager in charge 
of its Berwick, Pa., plant, to succeed Guy 
C. Beishline, resigned. Earlier in his 
career, Mr. Lehr was associated with the 
Pullman Company, the Mt. Vernon Car 
Company, the Curtis Bay Copper Iron 





Works of Baltimore, Md., and the San- 
ford Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
He joined American Car & Foundry in 
1940 and served as assistant district man- 
ager of the Berwick plant until his trans- 
fer as head of the Chicago plant, in De- 
cember, 1944. 


E. J. Schiffer, a member of the traffic 
department of the Gulf Oil Corporation 
for 32 years, has been appointed general 
trafic manager for the firm, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
the late J. C. Beck. 


The Bird-Archer Company has an- 
nounced the appointement of the John H. 
Carter Company, New Orleans, La., as 
its representative in ~Louisiana, southern 
Arkansas, eastern Texas and _ southern 
Mississippi. 

J. D. Brandon, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales for the American Arch 
Company, has been elected president, to 
succeed B. A. Clements, who has been 
elected vice-chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Brandon will transfer his 
headquarters from Chicago to New York. 


Robert P. Nichols, formerly sales su- 
pervisor in the Export division of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., has been appointed 
assistant domestic sales manager for the 
firm. Mr. Nichols was graduated from 
Purdue University with a degree in en- 





Robert P. Nichols 


gineering and early in his career. was 
associated with the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company as a special representative in 
Central and South America. He served 
overseas as a maintenance officer in the 
United States Navy during World War 
II, after which he joined LeTourneau as 
a field engineer. 


John M. Otter, whose appointment as 
general sales manager of the Philco Cor- 
poration was announced in the Railway 
Age for April 26, joined the company in 
1926 and the following year was appointed 
district sales representative for northeastern 
Pennsylvania. He continued in that capac- 
ity until 1935, when he was appointed sales 
manager of the Philadelphia, Pa., branch 
of Philco Distributors, Inc. From 1937 to 
1944 he served successively as manager 
of the Detroit, Mich., office, general man- 
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ager of the Chicago branch of Philco 
Distributors and sales manager for the 
Middle West. In the latter year he was 





John M. Otter 


appointed sales manager of the Radio di- 
vision, the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


Nelson H. Snyder, who had recently 
been appointed a sales representative at 
St. Louis, Mo., for the Rail Joint Company, 
died suddenly on April 18 at Dallas, Tex. 
Prior to going to St. Louis, Mr. Snyder 
had served with this company at Chicago 
for about three years. 


George A. Hull, a vice-president and 
director of Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
whose death on April 5 was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 12, had been as- 
sociated with that firm since 1923. Mr. 
Hull had served with the Great Northern 
for five years, and was at one time as- 





George A. Hull 


sistant mechanical engineer of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. Prior to his 
election as a vice-president of Union As- 
bestos & Rubber Co., he had been general 
manager of the equipment specialties di- 
vision of the firm. He was transferred to 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) area in May, 1945, 
and made his home at Vista, Cal. 
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to replace inadequate motive power 


In wartime emergencies the railroads mobilized every 












locomotive that could be kept in service. But now in- 
adequate motive power cannot cope with steadily increas- 
ing demands for service. 


Efficiency and economy of operation call for the most 
modern types of locomotives, like this Nickel Plate Lima- 
built 2-8-4, capable of handling heavy freights on long runs 
at sustained high speeds. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO | 


li- Mh 


: LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS Qui 
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Financial 





ANN Arsor.—Annual Report—Operating 
revenues of this road last year amounted to 
$5,962,140, compared with $6,123,270 in 
1945. Operating expenses totaled $5,417,- 
973, compared with $4,968,754. Fixed 
charges were $247,601, compared with $250,- 
171. The net deficit was $117,365, com- 
pared with a net income of $331,123. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year were 
$3,099,258, compared with $3,063,305. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,096,533, compared 
with $1,109,348. Long term debt was 
$6,186,121, a decrease of $4.00. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Asmual Re- 
port. — Operating revenues last year 
amounted to $14,445,249, compared with 
$19,616,297 in 1945. Operating expenses 
were $12,371,826, compared with $13,243,285. 
Fixed charges were $371,590, compared with 
$391,031. Net income was $1,563,290, com- 
pared with $2,206,769. Current assets at 
the end of the year were $9,274,875, com- 
pared with $12,290,215. Current liabilities 
were $2,572,015, compared with $5,983,381. 
Long term debt was $11,547,883, compared 
with $11,095,000. 


BAMBERGER.—A cquisition.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to acquire, through 
ownership of stock, control of the Salt 
Lake Rail & Bus Terminal Company, 
which, in turn, was authorized to purchase 
the properties and assets of the reorganized 
Salt Lake Terminal Company. At the 
same time, the commission authorized J. 
M. Bamberger to acquire control, through 
ownership of stock, of the Bamberger and 
S. L. R. & B. T. The transactions were 
approved subject to the usual employee- 
protection conditions. In pursuance of the 
reorganization plan of the Salt Lake Ter- 
minal, the commission also has authorized 
the S. L. R. & B. T. to issue 5,250 shares 
of common stock without par value. The 
stock will be exchanged on the basis of 
one share of stock for each $100 principal 
amount of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
of the S. L. T. 


Bett oF Cuicaco.—Annual Report.—Op- 
erating revenues in 1946 totaled $7,895,544, 
compared with $7,415,248 in the preceding 
year. Operating expenses amounted to $5,- 
889,310, compared with $5,007,126. Fixed 
charges were $1,616,266, compared with 
$1,608,360. The net deficit was $901, com- 
pared with a net income of $184,311. Cur- 
rent assets at the end. of the year were 
$2,642,609, compared with $2,186,105. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,469,116, compared 
with $1,113,341. 


Cuicaco, St. PAut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHa. — Annual Report. — Operating 
revenues of this road last year were $27,- 
318,375, compared with $28,150,035 in 1945. 
Operating expenses were $23,917,042, com- 
pared with $21,733,912. Fixed charges were 
$2,397,845, compared with $2,380,998. The 
net deficit was $1,363,100, compared with 
net income of $889,986. Current assets at 
the end of the year were $9,915,687, com- 
pared with $9,539,983. Current liabilities 
were $5,261,306, compared with $5,649,784. 
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Long term debt was $51,488,409, compared 
with $51,030,291. 


Cuicaco & EAstern ILLINo1s:—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this road 
last year amounted to $24,641,101, compared 
with $29,666,438 in 1945. Operating ex- 
penses were $23,639,915, compared with 
$23,444,395. Fixed charges were $624,195, 
compared with $624,060. The net deficit 
was $517,901, compared with a net in- 
come of $1,052,451. Current assets at the 
end of the year were $9,936,136, compared 
with $13.241,269. Current liab.tities were 
$4,922,453, compared with $6,893,436. Long 
term debt totaled $25,971,837, compared 
with $25,780,552. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Annual 
Report——Operating revenues of this road 
last year amounted to $160,516,750, com- 
pared with $170,665,890 in 1945. Operating 
expenses were $136,562,753, compared with 
$138,612,136. Fixed charges were $2,291,- 
234, compared with $2,786,839. Net income 
was $7,179,832, compared with $14,116,780. 
Current assets at the end of the year totaled 
$58,007,908, compared with $68,896,409. Cur- 
rent liabiliites were $31,184,134, compared 
with $40,220,376. Long term debt was 
$176,026,910, compared with $169,700,997. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Annual Report.—Operating revenues 
of this road in 1945 totaled” $201,180,111, 
compared with $228,946,936 in the preceding 
year. Operating expenses were $171,823,263, 
a decrease of $15,036,154. Net income was 
$3,176,068, a decrease of $10,901,843. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $1,650,000 of 
114 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
the proceeds of which will be applied toward 
the purchase of nine 2-8-4 type freight 
locomotives, as noted in Railway Age of 
April 5, page 721. The certificates will 
mature in 10 equal annual installments, 
starting May 1, 1948. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99.219, the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., on which basis 
the average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 1.65 per cent. 


CENTRAL OF GEorGIA.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues in 1946 totaled $31,703,- 
423, compared with $38,253,680 in the pre- 
ceding year. Operating expenses amounted 
to $29,395,993, compared with $37,087,032. 
The net deficit was $3,563,625, compared 
with a net deficit of $777,544. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $28,648,- 
494, compared with $34,246,713. Current 
liabilities were $4,473,849, compared with 
$7,232,117. Long term debt was $59,330,731, 
compared with $60,992,167. 


CINCINNATI, NEw OrLEANS & TEXAS 
Paciric.—Annual Report.—Operating rev- 
enues in 1946 toaled $29,879,580, compared 
with $33,251,383 in the preceding year. Op- 
erating expenses were $22,701,491, com- 
pared with $24,242,919. Fixed charges 
were $1,727,538, compared with $1,813,534. 
Net income was $2,256,644, compared with 
$2,320,929. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $18,005,561, compared with 
$18,294,178. Current liabilities were $7,160,- 
159, compared with $9,021,014. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Detroit & MAcxinac.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road last year 
amounted to $1,415,972, an increase of $376, - 
317, over 1945. Operating expenses were 
$1,035,070, an increase of $179,675. Net 
income was $97,966, an increase of $100,338. 


DututH, MissasBe & Iron RANGE.—An- 
nual Report——Operating revenues of this 
road last year amounted to $33,499,727 
compared with $39,216,250 in 1945. Op- 
erating expenses were $18,976,379, com- 
pared with $21,599,381. Fixed charges 
were $724,557, compared with $818,591. Net 
income was $8,358,602, compared with $14,- 
397,338. Current assets at the end of the 
year were $21,216,225, compared with $23,- 
604,191. Current liabilities were $10,781,384, 
compared with $9,094,678. Funded debt 
totaled $21,478,000, compared with $33,- 
514,000. 


Eten, Jorret & EasterN.—Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues of this road last 
year totaled $26,836,974, compared with 
$31,364,479 in the preceding year. Operating 
expenses were $21,060,208, compared with 
$26,372,299. Fixed charges were $697,405, 
compared with $693,426. Net income was 
$1,475,231, compared with $657,632. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year were 
$58,103,597, compared with $17,993,391. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $10,510,267, compared 
with $8,566,321. Funded debt totaled $22,- 
492,000, compared with $21,298,000. 


GEorGIA, SOUTHERN & FLoripa.—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this road 
last year totaled $5,508,891, compared with 
$6,626,340 in 1945. Operating expenses 
were $4,572,592, compared with $4,191,342. 
Fixed charges were $321,404, compared 
with $372,271. Net income was $238,117, 
compared with $445,086. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $2,115,658, 
compared with $3,153,324. Current liabili- 
ties were $1,143,259, compared with $2,422,- 
283. Long term debt was $5,664,719, com- 
pared with $5,561,278. 


Gutr Mosite & Ounto.—Alton Reorgani- 
sation.—This road has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a_ supple- 
mental application in which it seeks (1) 
authority to assume obligation and liability 
to pay coupons matured on or prior to 
October 1, 1940, appurtenant to the 3 per 
cent refunding mortgage bonds of the 
Chicago & Alton; (2) authority, in con- 
summating the plan of reorganization of 
the Alton, to issue demand notes as evi- 
dence of a $30,233,350 bank loan; and (3) 
authority to sell the notes without com- 
petitive bidding. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues of this road in 
946 totaled $30,043,046, compared with $35,- 
872,419 in the preceding year. Operating 
expenses amounted to $19,478,307, com- 
pared with $23,038,459. Fixed charges 
were $2,238,532, compared with $2,251,873. 
Net income was $3,680,194, compared with 
$5,616,863. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $25,650,948, compared with 
$34,729,314. Current liabilities were $23,- 
134,193, compared with $30,619,426. Long 
term debt was $49,647,074, compared with 
$50,803,320. 
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This ts what 
the Franklin System of Steam Distribution 
will do for a Modern Locomotive 


and grate area is 100.2 sq. ft. 


These curves show the improvement in performance that may be 
expected from a modern locomotive when it is equipped with the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution. Computations are based 
on a 4-8-4 locomotive of recent design. Boiler pressure is 300 psi, 
steam temperature is 730° F’, cylinders are 25 x 32 inches, driving 
wheels are 80 inches in diameter, total heating surface is 4225 sq. ft. 
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SAVING IN FUEL 


This curve shows coal 
required to develop the 
horsepower shown for the 
piston-valve locomotive in 
the curve above. 


INCREASED HORSEPOWER 


This curve shows a comparison of 
horsepower at rear of tender for a 
modern locomotive when equipped 
with piston valves and when equipped 
with the Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution. In both cases, steam 
consumption by the engine is 90,000 


lbs per hour. 
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FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
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ILtinois CENTRAL. — Annual Report. — 
Operating revenues last year amounted to 
$211,117,845, compared with $240,053,549 
in the preceding year. (All 1945 figures 
have been revised, for purposes of com- 
parison, to include the Gulf & Ship Island.) 
Operating expenses were $168,229,162, com- 
pared with $173,866,367. Fixed charges 
were $11,395,329, compared with $12,222,- 
269. Net income was $7,462,574, compared 
with $11,697,481. Current assets at the 
end of the year were $101,252,765, com- 
pared with $113,574,692. Current liabilities 
were $59,585,991, compared with $63,030,- 
921. Funded debt was $241,874,170, com- 
pared with $256,817,965. 

During the year, the report said, 283 
new industries, not including new coal 
mines, were located on the road’s lines. It 
is estimated the Illinois Central will re- 
ceive approximately $7,000,000 in revenue 
annually from these new industries. 


Lourstana & ARKANSAS.—Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues of this road last 
year amounted to $13,455,624, compared 
with $181,929,944, in 1945. Operating ex- 
penses were $8,816,278, compared with $12,- 
016,229. Fixed charges were $625,760, com- 
pared with $996,862. Net income was 
$1,635,721, compared with $1,693,030. Cur- 
rents assets at the end of the year were 
$9,586,464, compared with $12,065,763. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $3,722,849, compared 
with $5,626,011, Long term debt was $15.- 
277,500, compared with $17,482,940. 


LenicH & Hupson River—Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues of this road last 
year amounted to $2,787,226, compared with 
$2,951,598 in 1945. Operating expenses 
totaled $2,048,973, compared with $2,545,- 
896. Net income was $260,404, compared 
with $175,217. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Lous. 
—Annual Report.—Operating revenues of 
this road in 1946 amounted to $29,132,791, 
compared with $37,629,499 in the preceding 
year. Operating expenses totaled $28,228,- 
923, compared with $35,249,022. Net in- 
come was $270,427, compared with $1,- 
838,970. Current assets at the end of the 
year were $15,163,545, compared with $18,- 
757,277, current liabilities were $5,387,705, 
compared with $5,199,743. Long term debt 
was $17,088,400, compared with $17,480,500. 


New Orteans & NorTHEASTERN. — An- 
nual Report—Operating revenues of this 
road last year totaled $8,817,442, compared 
with $11,658,120 in 1945. Operating ex- 
penses were $6,039,415, compared with $6,- 
805,793. Fixed charges were $324,468, com- 
pared with $326,758. Net income was 
$721,035, compared with $797,644. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $7,312,- 
069, compared with $10,197,785. Current 
liabilities were $2,805,485, compared with 
$4,934,878. Long term debt was unchanged 
at $7,195,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—<An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road last year totaled $74,332,966, compared 
with $85,567,129 in 1945. Operating ex- 
penses were $58,506,092, compared with 
$72,082,613. Fixed charges were $3,979,180, 


compared with $5,370,828. Net income was 
$5,567,790, compared with $8,083,229. Cur- 
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rent assets at the end of the year were 
$32,283,627, compared with $35,703,997. 
Current liabilities were $15,300,057, com- 
pared with $15,532,957. Long term debt 
was $113,029,425, compared with $115,360,- 
221. 

During the year 72 permanent industries 
and businesses were established along Nickel 
Plate lines, compared with 44 new indus- 
tries located during 945, the report said. 
It is estimated these industries will give 
the road about $750,000 gross revenues 
annually. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied an application by this road for au- 
thority to sell at par to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation $450,000 of 4 per cent 
trustees’ certificates. Proceeds of the sale 
of the certificates were to be applied to- 
ward the settlement of claims of employees 
of the road for retroactive wage adjust- 
ments. “From the . analysis of the 
earning power of the property operated 
by the applicants, we are unable to find 
that they could pay the principal of and 
interest on the proposed trustee certificates 
out of earnings,” the commission said. “In 
our view the accumulation of obligations 
which would be expected to participate 
with the certificates in the proceeds of any 
liquidation of the property precludes a 
finding that any lien upon such property 
would constitute adequate security. We 
cannot find that the Finance Corporation 
would be adequately secured.” 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Annual Report.—Op- 
erating revenues of this road last year 
amounted to $50,686,344, compared with 
$51,500,686 in 1945. Operating expenses 
were $43,512,251, compared with $45,558,- 
793. Fixed charges were $1,995,633, com- 
pared with $2,534,243. Net income was 
$645,285, compared with $2,139,120. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year were 
$24,545,390, compared with $22,078,934. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $13,878,378, compared 
with $11,157,663. Long term debt was 
57,514,280 compared with $55,806,736. 


PittspurcGH & WEsT VirRGINIA.—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this road 
last year totaled $4,769,490, a decrease of 
$1,826,749 under 1945. Operating expenses 
were $4,369,358, a decrease of $531,954. The 
net loss was $45,523, a decrease of $630,135. 
Current assets at the end of the year were 
$1,847.401, a decrease of $368,105. Current 
liabilities were $905,972, a decrease of $1,- 
241,969. Long term debt was $10,809,000, 
an increase of $555,000. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC. 
—Annual Report—Operating revenues of 
this road last year totaled $26.021,789, a 
decrease of $7,324,007 under 1945. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $18,203,719, a 
decrease of $3,410,665. Net income was 
$3,376,922, an increase of $1,030,496. Cur- 
rent assets at the end’ of the year were 
$10,150,204, a decrease of $4,351,018. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $6,514,122, a decrease of 
$3,179,716. Long term debt was $148,000, a 
decrease of $74,000. 


St. Louts & Troy.—Promissory Note.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission has authorized this road to 
issue at par a 5 per cent secured promissory 
installment note for $10,000 to evidence a 
loan from M. C. Foster of Troy, Mo. Pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be applied toward the 
purchase of a 20-ton gasoline locomotive at 
a cost of $12,165. 


’ Sr. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues of this road last 
year totaled $46,646,702, compared with 
$65,013,442 in 1945. Operating expenses 
amounted to $32,640,969, compared with 
$37,283,254. Fixed charges were $3,015,037, 
compared with $3,008,634. Net income was 
$4,665,668, compared with $3,993,006. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year were 
$30,924,243, a decrease of $11,352,390. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $7,665,847, a decrease 
$13,116,148. Long term debt was $74,790,- 
364, a decrease of $744,897. 


Texas & PaciFric.—Annual Report—Op- 
erating revenues of this road last year 
totaled $55,901,067, compared with $75,518,- 
581 in 1945. Operating expenses were $42,- 
441,477, compared with $44,085,849. Fixed 
charges amounted to $2,811,806, compared 
with $3,578,128. Net income was $5,435,135, 
compared with $7,361,808. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $28,114,179, 
compared with $42,365,845. Current lia- 
bilities were $10,827,765, compared with 
25,187,008. Long term debt was $64,084.- 
114, compared with $65,317,347. Since 
January 1, 1943, the report pointed out, 
the Texas & Pacific has reduced its pub- 
licly-held funded debt by $13,459,000, or 
17.4 per cent, and annual interest charges 
have been cut by $1,070,754, or 28.2 per cent. 


VirctntaAn.—Annual Report—Operating 
revenues last year totaled $24,788,095, com- 
pared with $28,308,057 in 1945. Operating 
expenses amounted to $17,820,571, compared 
with $23,349,028. Fixed charges were $1.- 
816,539, compared with $1,955,345. Net 
income was $3,174,955, compared with $4,- 
247,493. Current assets at the end of the 
year were $13,614,015, compared with $15,- 
501,822. Current liabilities were $7,249,291, 
compared with $7,012,272. Long term debt 
was $60,330,784, compared with $59,850,000. 


Wueetinc & LAKE Erte.—.Annual Re- 
port.—Operating revenues in 1946 amounted 
to $21,303,141, compared with $24,658,039 
in the preceding year. Operating expenses 
were $15,878,658, compared with $19,571,- 
266. Fixed charges were $610,771, com- 
pared with $559,676. Net income was $3.- 
790,148, compared with $2,749,915. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $13,449.- 
599, compared with $13,832,774. Current 
liabilities were $6,167,881, compared with 
$6,891,206. Long term debt was $18,188. 
000, compared with $17,334,000. 


Dividends Declared 


: : of, ree 
International of Central America. —5% pre 


ferred coven gi payable May 15 to hold- 
s of record May 6. ; 
"Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 


June 10 to holders of record May, 14. il 
Ontario & Quebec.—$3.00, semi-annually, pa} 
able June 2 to holders of record May 1. is 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6% ? . 
ferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable June 
holders of record May 15 50¢ 
Reading. —4% non cum Ist referred, ai 
quarterly, payable June 12 to holders of reco 
May 22. : 16 to 
Southern.—75¢, ee: payable June 
holders of record May 15. 
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When a locomotive requires undue forcing to do its 


regular job, it may be because it is not getting all the 
power it should from the coal consumed. 

The maintenance, at all times, of a complete brick 
arch in the firebox is always an essential in securing 
proper engine performance. And the heavier the train 
and the higher the speed, the greater are the gains from 


keeping the arch complete. 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. rnc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Apr. 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 

44.86 45.63 63.48 


sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
89.14 89.44 100.91 


sentative railway bonds. . 


Construction 





C. & O. Spending $115 Million 
on Improvements 


The board of directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Lines has authorized expenditures 
totaling $114,918,369 for improvements to 
road and equipment and for the purchase 
of new rolling stock, it has been announced. 
Included in the expenditures are $8,340,000 
for branch lines, $5,369,627 for wharves 
and docks, $5,352,637 for signals and in- 
terlocking $4,594,640 for bridges, trestles 
and culverts, $4,549,835 for line and grade 
revisions, $3,346,822 for shop and terminal 
facilities, $2,898,975 for stations and office 
buildings, $2,717,001 for industrial and mine 
tracks, $2,340,730 for yard tracks and sid- 
ings, $796,543 for miscellaneous equipment 
and road machines, $562,443 for coaling 
stations, $494,575 for water stations, and 
$309,795 for communications. 

Contracts have been awarded recently 
for the following projects, the estimated 
costs of which are shown in parentheses: 
To the Codell Construction Company, Win- 
chester, Ky., for the grading, masonry and 
drainage work connected with the construc- 
tion of a 23:5 mi. branch line at Wayland, 
Ky. ($2,388,300), and for similar work in 
connection with the construction of mine 
tracks for a coal development at Meade 
Fork, Va. ($234,400) ; to the Sutton Com- 
pany, Radford, Va., for rearranging and 
enlarging barney and return yards and re- 
placing the 20th street bridge with an un- 
derpass, all at Newport News, Va. ($412,- 
200) ; to the Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for replacing 
an elevated steel water tank with a steel 
tank of the standpipe type at Stevens, Ky. 
($25,000) ; to J. C. O’Connor & Sons, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for rebuilding bridges at 
Economy ($28,200), Peru ($39,300), Fow- 
lerton ($52,000) and Webster ($31,500), 
all in Indiana; and at Newkirk ($30,456) 
and Fernald ($38,900), both in Ohio. 

The following projects, all of which will 
be undertaken by the road’s own forces, 
have been authorized and their probable 
costs are shown in parentheses : Rebuilding 
a bridge at JD cabin, Va. ($54,200); re- 
building bridges at Whitcomb ($82,000), 
Irene ($43,600) and MacCorkle ($44,000), 
all in West Virginia, installing additional 
floodlights in the Hinton, W. Va. yards 
($26,300) ; laying additional tracks at the 
icing plant($34,150) and replacing number 
eight turnouts with number ten turnouts 
($53,600), both at Russell, Ky.; rebuilding 
a bridge at Riverton ($40,100) and rebuild- 
ing and extending a bridge at Augusta 
($122,400), both in Kentucky; rebuilding 
bridges at Stockdale ($45,800) and at Ad- 
dison ($80,600), both in Ohio; repairing 
and strengthening a bridge at GB cabin, 
Ohio ($27,000) ; raising and strengthening 
a bridge at Greggs, Ohio ($86,000); re- 
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placing and extending the spans of two 
bridges at Addison ($61,725). 

Bids have been, or will be, requested for 
the following additional authorized proj- 
ects, the probable costs of which are shown 
in parentheses: Constructing 18 additional 
storage tracks at Newport News ($128,- 
600) ; constructing a 125-ton concrete coal- 
ing station to replace a frame structure at 
Staunton ($36,900), and constructing a 
75-ton concrete coaling station to replace a 
frame structure at Lynchburg ($37,800), 
both in Virginia; for modernizing a pas- 
senger station ($60,500) and for construct- 
ing additional main line and yard tracks 
($880,800) at Huntington, constructing a 
300-ton concrete coaling station to replace 
a frame structure at Danville ($99,500) 
and rebuilding a bridge ($58,000) at Am- 
herstdale, all in West Virginia; construct- 
ing additional track facilities in the River 
yard at Ashland, Ky ($151,825) ; renewing 
the concrete suction pipe tunnel at a pump 
plant ($47,000) and rearranging car repair 
yard tracks, constructing a shop building 
and concrete truckways ($244,700), and 
constructing a Y.M.C.A. building ($583,- 
700) at Russell, Ky.; raising a bridge at 
GB cabin ($25,800), rebuilding the abut- 
ments of a bridge at Robbins ($47,400) and 
constructing a water station at Powell wye 


($113,800), all in Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN.—This 
road is installing 144 mi. of automatic 
block signals between Palestine, Tex., and 
Taylor. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized thé 
Norfolk & Western to intervene in the 
proceeding in which the C. & O. seeks 
commission authority to construct a 5.3-mile 
extension in Mingo county, W. Va., as 
reported in Railway Age of April 5, page 
723. 


Organizations 





Rowland E. Dobbins, traffic manager of 
Northrup, King & Co., has been elected 
president of the Twin City chapter of the 
Army Transportation Association at its 
annual meeting. C. E. Finley, vice presi- 
dent-traffic of the Great Northern, was 
elected first vice-president ; C. Edward Bel- 
anger, assistant sales manager, J. R. Clark 
Co., second vice-president; G. Allan Mac- 
Namara, general traffic manager, Soo Line, 
third vice-president ; and George J. Turgeon, 
general agent, Santa Fe, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of the Twin City chapter, all 
re-elected, are L. C. Sprague, president, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; C. E. Denney, 
president, Northern Pacific; and C. P. 
Varney, retiring president, executive repre- 
sentative of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 


The guest speaker at the May 9 meeting 
in New York of Railroadians of America 
will be E. P. Gangewere, superintendent 
motive power and rolling equipment of the 
Reading. His topic is “Keeping Them Roll- 
ing on the Reading.” The meeting will be 
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* draulics (formerly the Hydraulic Ma- 


held in the Pennsylvania station Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium. 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, at its 80th regular meeting on 
April 24, at Sioux Falls, S. D., urged 
that a plan be established to provide a 
full freight car supply to move the 1947 
grain crop. H. J. Gramlich, agricultural 
agent of the Chicago & North Western, 
delivered the luncheon address on the 
subject, “Agriculture and Industry Are 
Inseparable.” 


The third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Hy. 


chinery Conference) will be held on Octo- 
ber 16 and 17, at the Hotel Continental in 
Chicago. This conference is sponsored by 
Armour Research Foundation and _ the 
Graduate School of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The subjects of the four half- 
day sessions will be “Cavitation”; “Indus- 
trial Application of Hydraulics”; “Auto- 
motive Fluid Transmissions”; and “Hy- 
draulic Controls.” 


A meeting of the Indianapolis Car In- 
spection Association will be held in the 
Indianapolis Union Station at 7 p. m, 
May 5. The program scheduled is a dis- 
cussion of the lading on open top equipment. 


The Traffic Club of New York will 
hold its first golf outing on May 6, at 
the Wykagyl Country Club, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. C. A. Miller is in charge of the 
Sports Committee. 


The Eastern Car Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation will meet May 9 at the Engineering 
Societies building, New York City, at 
8 p. m. Frank C. Goble, general air 
brake supervisor of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, will speak on “Freight 
and Passenger Car Train Handling.” 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold a Ladies Night Spring Dance 
on May 21 at the Hotel Niagara, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


A meeting of the Western Railway 
Club will be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on May 22, at 6 p. m. No special 





program has been announced. 


Abandonments 





Union Paciric.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed 
without prejudice this road’s application 
for authority to abandon that portion of 
its Greeley branch from Barnesville, Colo, 
to Briggsdale, 13.4 miles. 


Overseas 





Great Brirain.—A program for the 
development of its system has been drawn 
up by the London & North Eastern to covet 
a five-year period and to cost upwards 0 
$200,000,000, Extensive track renewals 
and improvements provided for in the plan 
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British Combine Photo 


British-built self-contained Diesel-powered coaches for the Peruvian Central 


have already begun, almost 600 miles hav- 
ing been slated for completion before the 
end of 1947. 

Alterations to or rebuilding of stations 
receive consideration in the plan. Kings 
Cross Station in London will be given a 
new frontage and concourse at an expendi- 


ture of more than $6,000,000. Other 
stations scheduled for renovation or re- 
building include those at Peterborough, 


Cambridge, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing the past year 300 smaller stations have 
been given much-needed coats of paint. 

On the equipment side of the plan, the 
railroad looks forward to the acquisition 
of 1,000 new locomotives, 5,500 passenger 
cars and 70,000 freight cars. 


Car Service 





The I. C. C. has extended several service 
orders which had been scheduled to expire 
on recent dates. The orders, extending 
amendments, and new expiration dates are 
as follows: 


No. 105 (revised) which directs railroads to 
distribute company material without back-hauling 
cars from distribution points to points through 
which originally moved. Amendment No. 3— 
November 5. 

No. 340 (revised) which provides minimum 
weights on outbound cars from transfer points 
in the West where westbound carload traffic is 
transferred by railroads. Amendment No. 4— 
November 10. 

No. 381 (revised) which requires prompt for- 
warding from Mobile, Ala., and Bauxite, Ark., 
of cars comprising trainload shipments of bauxite 
ore. Amendment No. 1—November 15. 

No. 550, which maintains the permit 
governing the movement of coal to Great Lakes 
ports. 3 


system 


Amendment No. 3—November 20. 

No. 551, which maintains the permit system 
governing the movement of tidewater coal to 
Hampton Roads, Va., ports. Amendment No. 3— 
November 20. 

No. 552, which maintains the permit system 
governing the movement of tidewater coal through 
North Atlantic ports. Amendment No, 2—No- 
vember 20. 

No. 562 which makes Deputy Director H. C. 
King of O.D.T. the I.C.C. agent with au- 
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thority to divert and reroute loaded and empty 
freight cars to avoid congestion. Amendment No. 
2—November 25. 

No. 661, which maintains the permit system 
controlling movements of certain food products 
from the Pacific Northwest to Atlantic ports for 
export. Amendment No. 3—June 30. 

The O. D. T. has further postponed, 
from April 30 until June 30, the expiration 
dates of General Permits ODT-1, Revised 
10, and Revised 11, which relax the lL.c.l. 
minimum-loading requirements of General 
Order ODT-1. Under the first permit, the 
order’s minimum-loading requirements are 
waived as to westbound and southbound 
l.c.l. cars from Official Classification terri- 
tory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line 
not including any point within the Chicago 
switching district) ; under the second, east- 
bound lL.c.l. cars may be forwarded from the 
same territory, but including the Chicago 
*witching district, when consigned to any 
one destination with a minimum of 7% 
tons per car. The permits are designed to 
aid in relieving freight-house congestion. 

Chairman Warren C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., has requested 
railroad transportation officers to renew in- 
structions to all stations, yards and termin- 
als that “effective at once open top cars 
shall be distributed and handled in ac- 
cordance with Car Service Rules, and such 
special orders or directives as presently 
effective or as future circumstances may 
require.” 

The request was embodied in an April 
26 circular in which Mr. Kendall also 
said that “it is essential that this action be 
carried out whole-heartedly by every rail- 
road regardless of any local conditions that 
may temporarily follow in some cases.” A 
tabulation in the circular showed by dis- 
tricts the percentage of open-top home cars 
on home rails as of April 1, 1947 and 1946. 
The figures indicated, as Mr. Kendall put 
it, that “appropriations and usage contrary 
to Car Service Rules. have been responsible 
for a heavy dislocation of cars.” He noted 
further that requirements for open tops 
“are heavier than a year ago and. substantial 
shortages are being reported from all 
sections of the country.” 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


L. A. Putnam, executive vice-president 
of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
and the Barre & Chelsea at Montpelier 
Vt., has been elected president of both 
companies. The position formerly held by 
Mr. Putnam has been abolished. . 


Paul E. Feucht, vice-president of the 
Western region of the Pennsylvania and 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been elected president of the latter company 
for a one-year term, succeeding J. J. 
Brinkworth, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. A photo of Mr. Feucht 
and a sketch of his career appeared in the 
Railway Age of October 19, 1946, in con- 
nection with his election as vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania. 


Robert W. Purcell, vice-president — 
law of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been elec- 
ted vice-chairman, a position created by 
the directors following the annual meeting 
of stockholders at Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Purcell was born at Watertown, N. Y., 
on October 24, 1911, and received his 
A. B. and LL. B. degrees from Cornell 
University in 1935. First retained by 





Robert W. Purcell 


Robert R. Young as counsel in the re- 
organization of Alleghany Corporation, Mr. 
Purcell was appointed acting general coun- 
sel for the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis in 1943. The 
following year he was elected general 
counsel of the two roads and seven months 
later he was elected vice-president—law 
of these two lines. In 1946 he also became 
vice-president—law of the Pere Marquette. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. Donald Steele, whose appointment 
as secretary and treasurer of the Wabash 
at New York was reported in the Railway 
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RE rma memoremee ee 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 
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N. C. RAYMOND, President 
383 Dorchester Ave. x 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 


AILROAD- mechanical 

officials are so familiar 
with the physical and wearing 
qualities of Hunt-Spiller Gun 
Iron that most of them have 
preferred it for bushings and 
other vital locomotive parts for 
more than 35 years. 


While HSGI is higher in Bri- 
nell hardness than ordinary 
iron and has correspondingly 
longer life, we have, neverthe- 
less, sought to increase its high 
wear resistance. 


Export Agents: 


Crosshead Shoes 
ib Liners Duplex Sectional Type 
Shoes and Wedges 
ng Rod Bushings 
Veight Valves Sectional Packing) 





International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


rs and Pistons 


el Serum Valve Rings, All Shapes 

























seen scepter sarin 


Several years ago we perfected 
HS-50, an alloy-bearing iron 
with a Brinell value 25% 
greater than HSGI. A large 
Western railroad gave it a 
trial. It proved so satisfac- 
tory that for eight years that 
road has used HS-50 for cylin- 
der bushings in their most im- 
portant steam power. 


This conclusive experience may 
suggest benefits from using 
Hunt-Spiller 50 in your loco- 
motives. Let the Hunt-Spiller 
representative tell you about it. 


Hunt-Sprter Mere. Corporation 


E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


South Boston 27, Mass. 
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Age of April 19, page 808, was born on 
October 6, 1895, at Creston, Iowa. Mr. 
Steele began his railroad career in May, 
1915, when he entered the service of the 





W. Donald Steele 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in the di- 
vision superintendent’s office at Creston. En- 
tering the United States Army in Septem- 
ber, 1917, he served with the 333rd Machine 
Gun Battalion and was overseas a year. 
After the war, Mr. Steele was associated 
with the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. From 
April, 1926, to June, 1930, he was statis- 
tician and chief clerk to the chairman of 
the board of the Missouri Pacific, following 
which he became assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Wabash. Mr. 
Steele served as treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Wabash from October 1, 
1945, until his recent appointment as sec- 
retary and treasurer in charge of the New 
York office. 


OPERATING 


L. W. Green, whose appointment as 
assistant general superintendent transpor- 
tation of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington, N. C., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 5, entered the service 
of that road as clerk to the terminal train- 
master at Florence, S. C., on January 1, 
1913. He was furloughed for military 
service in 1916, serving in Texas and 
Mexico as regimental sergeant major. He 
returned to the road in 1917 and served in 
various positions in the transportation de- 
partment, again being called into military 
service in World War I. Mr. Green 
returned to the Atlantic Coast Line in 
1919, subsequently serving as chief clerk, 
terminal trainmaster and trainmaster, and 
was appointed transportation assistant at 
Wilmington, on May 1, 1942. Mr. Green 
was assistant to general superintendent 
transportation at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant general superintend- 
ent transportation. 


Frederick H. Berry, whose promotion 
to superintendent of terminals of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, at Nashville, Tenn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
12, was born on April 21, 1894, at Pensa- 
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cola, Fla. Mr. Berry entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1911 with the L. & N. as a messenger 
at Goulding, Fla., and subsequently ad- 
vanced through positions as crew caller, 
yard clerk, switchman, yard foreman, gate- 
man, baggage clerk and _ stationmaster. 
During the first world war, Mr. Berry 
spent 14 months in France with the Army 
engineers, eight months of which he was 
in charge of the railway transportation 
office at Bassens dock, Bordeaux. He re- 
turned to the L. & N. following the war, 
but in 1925 left the road for other work. 
In 1927 he again became associated with 
the L. & N. as general yardmaster at 
Pensacola, Fla. which position he held 
until 1941, when he was appointed assis- 
tant trainmaster at Mobile, Ala. He was 
promoted to terminal trainmaster at New 
Orleans, La., in 1942, and in December, 





Frederick H. Berry 


1946, was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of terminals at Nashville. Mr. 
Berry held the latter position at the time 
of his new appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


P. C. Hankey, general agent of the 
Grand Trunk Western at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed district freight agent 
at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding D. G. 
Sheehan, who died recently. Mr. Hankey 
is succeeded by A. M. Sharpe. 


D. E. McKeithen, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding A. L. 
Kreamelmeyer, who has resigned. 


Edward. T. M. Carr, general agent of 
the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Long Branch, N. J., has re- 
tired after 65 years of service. Albert L. 
Postlethwaite has been appointed division 
freight agent to succeed Mr. Carr. The 
position of general agent has been abolished. 


E. N. Quayle, commercial agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed 
district freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Richmond, Va., succeeding 
T. C. McDowell, who has been trans- 
ferred to Cordele, Ga. The position of 
commercial agent at Cordele has been 
abolished. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


E. M. Loebs has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, with headquarters at Springfield, III, 
to succeed C. H. Paris, who retired on 
April 20 after 21 years of service with 
this company.- N. E. Peterson has been 
appointed engineer maintenance of way, 
also with headquarters at Springfield. 


William J. Turner, whose appointment 
as assistant chief engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 5, 
was born in Pike County, Ala., on January 
16, 1902. After receiving primary and 
high school education in that county, Mr. 
Turner was graduated from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in June, 1925, with the 
degree of B. S. in civil engineering. En- 
tering railroad service on June 1, 1925, 
with the A. C. L. as rodman in the con- 
struction department at Waycross, Ga., 
he became transitman on construction work 
in Florida the following September 1. 
Three years later he was appointed junior 
engineer in the chief engineer’s office and 
on February 1, 1930, he was appointed 
assistant engineer at Jacksonville, Fila., 
becoming senior assistant engineer six 
months later. Mr. Turner was appointed 
office engineer at Jacksonville on June 1, 
1933, becoming division engineer of the 
Southern division on May 1, 1940, and 
acting engineer of design at Wilmington 
on August 1, 1942. Mr. Turner was ad- 
vanced to principal assistant engineer on 
September 16, 1944, and engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Southern division 
at Jacksonville on June 1, 1945, holding 
the latter position until his recent promo- 
tion to assistant chief engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


C. N. Wiggins, general foreman of the 
Louisville & Nashville, at Corbin, Ky. 
has been appointed assistant general master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., a newly-created position. 


Ezequiel Selley has been appointed 
acting superintendent of machinery and 
equipment of the Mexican Railway, with 
headquarters at Apizaco, Mex., succeeding 
Jose G. Pulido, who has retired after 
30 years of service. 


Gregor Grant, division master me- 
chanic of the Canadian Pacific, at Nelson, 
B. C., has been appointed district master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Calgary, 
Alta., succeeding H. M. Allan, who has 
retired. 


W. D. Quarles, superintendent Diesel 
performance of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
has been appointed assistant chief of motive 
power, with headquarters as before at 
Wilmington, N. C. H. J. Stein, electrical 
engineer, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer at Wilmington, to succeed W. J. 
Crabbs, who has been appointed assistant 
chief of motive power and equipment at 
Wilmington. G. G. Lynch, assistant to 
general superintendent motive power, has 
been appointed assistant to chief of motive 
power and equipment, with headquarters 
as before at Wilmington,. C. J. Olden- 
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assistant to 
chief of motive power and equipment at 


buttel has been appointed 
Wilmington. F. C. Wenk, road foreman 
of engines at Tampa, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent air brakes at Wil- 
mington. J. C. Parker has been appointed 
assistant superintendent car department at 
Wilmington, succeeding H. G. Moore, 


who has been appointed assistant chief of- 


equipment at Wilmington. N. V. Olden- 
buttel, Jr., has been appointed lubrication 
inspector at Wilmington. 


George U. Moran formerly research 
investigator of the subcommittee on engi- 
neering and mechanical research of the 
Association of American Railroads, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant mech- 
anical engineer, mechanical division, de- 
partment of operations and maintenance, 
with the same headquarters, effective March 
Zi. 

Mr. Moran was born at West Lafayette, 
Ind., on January 10, 1898, and was gradu- 
ated by Amherst College in 1920 with an 
A. B. degree and by Purdue University 
in 1922 witha B. S. degree in mechanical 
engineering. From 1922 to 1930 he was 
engaged in power plant operation for the 
Detroit Edison Company, at Detroit, Mich. 
In 1930 he was appointed research engi- 
neer for the same company, and he served 
in that capacity until 1942, when he became 
chief of the security branch of the Detroit 
ordnance district. In July, 1944 he was 
appointed research investigator of the sub- 
committee on engineering and mechanical 
research. 


Robert W. Tonning, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as electrical engineer of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
19, was born on January 20, 1915, at 
Chicago. Mr. Tonning received his B.S. 
in railway electrical engineering from the 
University of Illinois in 1937. He entered 
railroad service with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific on June 20, 





Robert W. Tonning, Jr. 


1935, as extra gang foreman. From July 
1, 1937, to February 1, 1941, he served as 
special apprentice for the New York Cen- 
tral system at Indianapolis, Ind., then 
becming electrical gang foreman at the 
Beech Grove shops there. From August 
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1 to October 5, 1942, Mr. Tonning was 
assistant electrical foreman of the latter 
shops. He then served in the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the U. S. Army from October 
5, 1942, to June 16, 1946. On the latter 
date he was appointed assistant electrical 
foreman of the Beech Grove shops of the 
New York Central, which position he held 
until April 15, when he went with the 
Atlantic Coast Line as electrical engineer 
at Wilmington. 


SPECIAL 


W. J. Berry, who has been with the 
Canadian Pacific since September, 1945, 
has been appointed public relations officer 
at Toronto, Ont., to succeed P. T. Cole, 
who is opening a new public relations 
office for the road at Chicago. 


G. C. Stromsoe, whose appointment as 
superintendent of safety of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 19, 
was born at Boden, Sweden, on November 
16, 1903. Mr. Stromsoe entered the serv- 
ice of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
on December 9, 1920, as office boy, later 
becoming stenographer to the chief surgeon. 
From June 17, 1923, to January 17, 1929, 





G. C. Stromsoe 


he served in various clerical positions in 
the stores and car departments. On June 
8, 1929, he entered the office of the vice- 
president as clerk, subsequently serving 
as secretary to assistant general manager 
and secretary to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. On May 1, 1936, he became 
chief clerk to chief engineer, subsequently 
being appointed assistant to superintendent 
in charge.of safety, which position he held 
until April 10 when he left the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western to become superin- 
tendent of safety of the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Benjamin R. W. Deacon, manager of 
press services, public relations department 
of the Canadian National and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at Montreal, Que., re- 
tired on pension on May 1. A portrait of 
Mr. Deacon appeared in the Railway Age 
of April 26, page 861, in connection with 
an account the testimonial dinner tendered 
him. Mr. Deacon was born at Montreal 
on May 1, 1882, and has been engaged in 
journalistic and railway press work in 










Canada and the United States for more 
than 40 years. With brief interludes of 
publicity work which ranged from circys 
to grand opera, he held important posts 
on newspapers and magazines in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and New York, before 
joining the Canadian National as United 
States press representative. Mr. Deacon 
contributed numerous articles and stories 
to magazines, conducted columns on the 
Montreal Herald, Winnipeg Telegram and 
New York Morning Telegraph. He wrote 
a weekly theatrical review for the Canadian 
Press during the six years he was superin- 
tendent of that organization at New York. 


OBITUARY 


S. A. Morrison, general manager of the 
Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee, with 
headquarters at Highwood, IIl., died on 
April 24, at Evanston, III. 


James Buchanan Ford, who retired 
in February of this year as vice-president— 
industrial development, of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, at Chicago, died on April 
22, at Raleigh, N. C., following an illness 
of several months. Mr. Ford, who previ- 
ous to his last position was vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the C. & E. LI, 
entered railroad service in 1898 as corres- 
pondence clerk in the division freight of- 
fice of the Southern at Raleigh. He sub- 
sequently held various clerical positions 
with that road, and in 1912 was appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
(part of the Southern system), at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In 1917 he was advanced to 
general freight agent of the Southern, and 
during the first world war was chairman 
of the Commission of Traffic Control of 
all Ohio River gateways, United States 
Railroad Administration. From 1920 to 
1925 he served with the Erie as freight 
traffic manager at Chicago, and later at 
New York. He became vice-president of 
the C. & E. I. at Chicago in August, 1925. 


Lee Basil Martin, general superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Terminal, at Spring- 
field, Ill., whose death on April 12 was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 19, 
was born on September 28, 1879, at Attica, 
Ind. Mr. Martin was graduated from 
Purdue University and entered railroad 
service with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
shortly after leaving college. Following 
two years of construction work with that 
road, in 1905 he joined the Pere Marquette 
as a civil engineer. He became employed 
by the Illinois Terminal in 1907, advancing 
through positions as civil engineer and 
engineer maintenance of way. In 1919 he 
was advanced to general superintendent at 
Springfield, the position he held at the 
time of his death. ’ 





To STIMULATE TRAVEL.—As an additional 
service to passengers, Pan American World 
Airways’ customers using its planes from 
California to Hawaii are entitled to as 
many as four Scotch or Bourbon highballs 
free en route, according to the magazine 
Air Transport. 
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News Department 
(Continued from page 913) 


Women Railway Employees 


Class I railways had 72,943 women em- 
ployees as of the middle of January, a de- 
crease of 2,917 from the mid-October, 1946, 
total of 75,860, and the proportion of women 
employees to total employees fell from 5.51 
per cent to 5.48 per cent, according to the 
latest report on the subject by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the interstate Commerce Commission. 

The total of 72,943 women employees as 
of the middle of January compares with a 
January, 1946, figure of 98,184. The total 
of all employees at the same times were 
1,332,259 and 1,393,477, respectively. 

As compared with mid-October, 1946, 
there were declines in the mid-January fig- 
ures for women employees in practically 
every employment group. The largest num- 
ber continues to be included in the profes- 
sional, clerical and general category, for 
which the mid-January total was 57,699, as 
compared with the mid-October, 1946, total 
of 58,876. There were 7,370 women em- 
ployed in maintenance of equipment and 
stores, as compared with 8,277 in mid-Octo- 
ber, 1946, 7,582 as compared to 8,357 in 
transportation work, other than train, en- 
gine and yard service, and 181 as compared 
to 225 in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures. 

At mid-January, 17 women were em- 
ployed as executives, officials or staff assist- 
ants, 22 as switchtenders and 72 in train 
and engine service. 


Propose 10-Cent “Red Cap” Fee 
Be Included in Fare 


A 10-cent “red cap” fee for handling each 
piece of passenger baggage should be in- 
cluded in the passenger fare increases 
being sought by the railroads from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
United Transport Service Employees, C. 
I. O., at Chicago, declared in a letter to 
all railroads this week. The union pro- 
posed that a coupon allowing the privilege 
of red cap handling of passenger luggage 
be affixed to all passenger tickets between 
terminal points. 


Army’s Railroaders Have Their 
Peacetime Program 


The plans of the Transportation Corps of 
the Army to carry on research for the pur- 
pose of developing railroad equipment spe- 
cially adapted to the nation’s possible mili- 
tary needs anywhere in the world, and its 
program for maintaining an effective liai- 
son between the Army’s transportation 
officers and the railroads in time of peace 
were discussed by Major General Edmond 
H. Leavey, chief of transportation of the 
Army, in a speech prepared for delivery 
April 26 at an Altoona, Pa., meeting of 
Pennsylvania supervisory employees. 

General Leavey: said in part: 

“The cessation of hostilities reduced but 
did not eliminate our need for trained 
operating and shop railroad personnel. 











Some of our railroad units still are on duty 
overseas and the Third Military Railway 
Service is in charge of the operation of 
Japanese railways. In the United States 
the Army operates its utility railroads on 
various posts, camps and stations. While 
the maximum use is made of civilian rail- 
road personnel overseas, the Transportation 
Corps must send trained military per. 
sonnel to supervise the work of these 
employees. ... 

“During the war the American railroads 
gave us immeasurable help by training our 
battalions on their roads. Soldier worked 
side-by-side with his civilian counterpart 
and learned his railroading in the greatest 
laboratory in the world—the American rail- 
road system. This contribution, together 
with the units sponsored by the railway 
companies; was a prime factor in the excel- 
lent performance of the Army’s railroaders. 
It is the War Department’s plan to con- 
tinue this alliance with industry, to once 
more ask certain industrial firms to sponsor 
military units of the organized reserve 
whose personnel would work in these vari- 
ous industrial organizations. Such an ar- 
rangement would assure the War Depart- 
ment that competent specialists, grouped 
into military organizations would, on any 
future M-Day, be available for immediate 
duty. .. 

“The future rail research and develop- 
ment program of the Transportation Corps 
is to develop and standardize motive power 
and rolling stock suitable for the overall 
requirements of military rail transport in 
any theater of operations. In this standard- 
ization, requirements for equipment will be 
met by the use of a minimum number of 
items and designs of equipment. Provisions 
must be made in the designs of each item 
of equipment to provide maximum adapt- 
ability, without major alteratione, for the 
operation of the equipment on any of the 
various track gauges encountered in for- 
eign areas of operations. 

“Other characteristics that must be con- 
sidered are the suitability of the equipment 
to adopt various types of couplers and 
coupler arrangements, structural clearances 
and track conditions. Permissible axle 
loadings are generally less on foreign rail- 
roads than on American railroads, which 
affects the design of military. rail equip- 
ment, especially motive power. Because 
of these factors and other military con- 
siderations, it is necessary to make some 
departures from standards and _ practices 
adopted by the American railroad industry, 
although every endeavor is made to comply 
as far as practicable with these well-estab- 
lished standards. Commercial and other 
scientific development in power equipment, 
including steam and gas turbines (both coal 
and oil-fired), various types of Diesel 
locomotives, and other power developments 
having possible Transportation Corps appli- 
cations are being studied. Our program 
includes the development of freight cars, 
hospital cars, troop sleeping cars and motive 
power and the continual study and develop- 
ment of components of standard items of 
equipment including engines, transmissions 
and auxiliary equipment to provide the 
maximum interchangeability and standard- 
ization of parts and sub-assemblies. 
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